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SWITZERLAND 





GWITZERLAND, the irresistible mag- 
net which draws Americans year after 
year to Europe, offers an endless variety 
of attractive resorts: 


LAUSANNE-OUCBRY, chief point on the Simplon line, facing 
the Savoy Alps, convenient headquarters for excursions in 
all directions. Educational center. Golf. 

GENEVA, with its classical lake, ever attractive as a resting- 
place, combines beauty, wealth and intellect, Excursions to 
Mt. Blanc. Golf. 

GSTAAD, a picturesque village on the Montreux-Bernese 
Oberland Railway; also KANDERSTEG, on the Loetschberg- 
Simplon line, ideal health resorts and headquarters for 
easy walks and climbing excursions. 

INTERLAKEN, the garden spot and central point of the 
Bernese Oberland. Here the JONGFRAU RAILWAY carries 
you to the “Top of the World.” Nearby beckon the lovely 
resorts of GRINDELWALD and WENGEN. 
ZERMATT—easily reached via the electric LOETSCHBERG 
RAILWAY and Visp, basking at the foot of the monumental 
“Matterhorn,” with excursions by rail to the GORNERGRAT, 
offering one of the most glorious panoramas in the world. 
LUCERNE, the “Mecca” of all tourists; its loveliness pro- 
verbial, its variety of sports and amusements most interest- 
ing; the excursion center of Central Switzerland. 
Conveniently reached from ZURICH, the country’s metropolis, 
are the GRISONS, with its 150 valleys, an alpine wonderland. 
Its invigorating climate, curative springs and sports advan- 
tages have made world-famous its St. Moritz, Pontresina, 
Davos and other resorts. 


Write for packet No. 124, “Guide to Switzerland” —many illus- 
trated booklets and maps: mailed on receipt of 10 cents to cover 
postage. Address Official Agency cf the 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 


241 FIFTH AVENUE - - NEW YORK 

















Fill Out This Coupon 


“We'll do the rest” 








Northern Pacific Ry. 





Mr. A. B. Smith, Pass. Traffic Mgr., 
982 Northern Pacific Bldg., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Dear Mr. Smith: 
This summer, I expect to spend my vacation in the 


Pacific Northwest, leavimg Were enna nse eenenseeeee wee 
0 SE ree 
Will you please outline a trip that will include: 





(Check— ¥ —cities, or resorts in which you are 
particularly interested) 


The Minnesota Flathead Lake 
Lakes Country 
Helena Tacoma 
Montana Rockies Butte 
Seattle— Alaska Spokane 
Portland Rainier National Park 
Yellowstone Park Colorado 
The purpose of my trip is primarily 
{Check} 
Pleasure Health Sight-seeing 
Business All Four 
but I should also like to see something of these phases 
of Western life: 
{Check} 
Mining Irrigation Fruit-raising Cowboys 
Lumbering Indians Wild Animals 
I prefer to spend a good part of my vacation: 
{Check} 
Fishing Camping Out In the Mountains 
Golfing Beside the Sea In Cities 
In Yellowstone and Rainier Parks 
I understand that, this summer, the Northern Pacific 
will offer exceedingly low rates to Yellowstone Park 
and the Pacific Northwest. Please tell me what a 
ticket will cost from 
to nerapancnemreneesieees and return. 
I understand, too, that all your through trains are 
equipped with observation cars and that your dining 
car service has the reputation of being the most satis- 
factory of any western railroad. Give me, please, de- 
tails of these features of your service. 








Name 





i aa achepcdacaaenesonsaialiniecniaaeel 





City and State ~ 


* Your vacation should be the happiest experience of the year. 
Let me help you make it so. A. B. Smith 








“2000 Miles of Startling Beauty +i 















































LATTA’S BOOK FOR TEACHERS— Order $1.00 worth of L 


tains 288 pages and weighs two pounds, 35c from the total. Try 








The postpaid price is $1.00.  —_ School Century, | year... 
Note——Buy $5.00 worth of mis- Progressive Teacher, | ye 








is free with a purchase of supplies Seeley’s Question Book.. 








=| LATTA’S HELPS FOR TEACHERS fs5xgisancne 


LATTAS BOOK | ania a0 — oe Sewing Cards, Etc. | a PRIMARY PLANS 
TEACHERS ostpaid Unless Otherwise Stated : 
READ THIS OUR BEST OFFER 


The new edition is 9x14 inches, con- with one of the following and subtract 


it, 
It represents the efforts of several Latta’s Book for Teachers........ $1.00 
prominent educators who know the Primary Education, | year....... $2.00 
needs of primary and rural teachers. Normal Instructor—Primary Plans. .$2.00 


ee 
cellaneous supplies and pay only 50c Kindergarten and First Grade 
for Latta’s Book for Teachers—or it Junior Home Magazine, 12 issue 








FOR TE ACHTRS OF ALL Tee Called ant fine 


atta’s Supplies 














- amounting to not less than $10.00. How to Teach ‘the Pri- WSs 
About two-thirds of Latta’s Book contains the following: ‘ mary Grades...$1.2 “eee Se 
Hughes’ Common __ School 42 Paper Cutting Designs, Pathfinder, | yr "$100 Patd Crorulesion Polly, Treble Thet of Any cot ial again 
Branches in a Nutshell, h size 5x8 inches...... 18c WI MISMERGI) School Arts .....$3.00 
paper, 96 pages..... 50c LCE ra Latta’s Seat Work Book, the Popular Ed., 1 yr.$2.00 
4 en olor 6x9, 25¢ Sa ee 596 Pages, paper...... 30c WME AS! National Geogr: phic, 1 yr. -$3.50 Child Life.......$3.00 
singerbread Draw’gs, 15c¢ N 12 Borders to color....10c Etude, | year, $2.00; Pictorial Review, | year....... $1.50 
16 Cock Robin Draw’gs, 15c UTSHELL -- -- yD Drawings, asstd.....20c Everyday Plans for School Year, three volumes, set $1.50 
16 Farm Story Draw’gs, 15c Mucus 16 Eskimo Drawings... 15c Years Entertainment, 344 pages, bound in sil ‘cloth. $1.25 
30 Sewing Card Patterns, 20c rn y 16 Circus Drawings....15c Real Mother Goose, 300 colored illus. by Wright.....$2.00 
30 New Sewing Cards. .22c a 16 Hiawatha Drawings..15c American Magazine, $2.50; Little Folks Magazin« .$2.00 
16 Mother Goose Drawings, Ui 16 Pioneer Drawings... 15c Marion George Plan Books, one for each school month 
to trace and color, 6x9, 15c 16 Three Bear Draw’gs, l5c Primary or Intermediate, 10 volumes in the set State 
16 Birds to Color..... 15c 8 Animal Drawings..... 6c if Primary or Intermediate, per copy 40c; per set. .$3.50 


Fancy Colored Chalk Paper, Paste—Postage Extra 
Doz. Asst. Sticks, 25c; 2 doz., 45c; gross. ..$2.50 Common White Drawing Paper, Ib., ‘¢ Fea 
Dennison’s Letter Wax, any color, 6 sticks....45c 9x12, wt. 6% Ibs., 85c; rm. 6x9, wt. 314 lb. 43¢ 


Dennison’s Letter Wax Seal, any initial...... 35c Fancy White Drawing Paper, Ib., 20¢; ream 9x12, 
Dennison’s Decorated Crepe; Japanese; Easter, Wt. 10 Ibs., $1.85; ream 6x9, wt. 5 Ibs.....90c 
Animals, Birds, Flowers, 10 ft. x 20 in., ea., 25¢ Manila Drawing Paper, Ib., 10c; ream, 9x12, 
Dennison’s Crepe Paper, any color, per doz., $1. 60 wt. 5 Ibs., 42c; ream 6x9, wt. 2% Ibs...... 2lc 


Construction Paper, 18x24, asst. colors, 15 sheets, 

2 Ibs. 35c; same paper 9x12, 50 sheets, 1 Ib. 22c 
Cover Paper, double thick, 20x26, asst., sheet, 10c 
Light Weight Tinted Poster raper. 36 sheets 

18x24, assorted colors, wt. 2 Ibs., 36c; same 

paper, 50 sheets, 9x12, wt. lena agliiesteme 13c 
Tough White Cardboard for sewing cards or 
construction, 50 sheets 9x12 or 100 sheets 6x9 

2 Ibs., 35c; same 24x36, 12 sheets, 4 Ibs....75c 
Writing Paper, ruled _ sides, 8%4x11, 500 

sheets, 4 lbs., 85c. Good typewriter paper, 

a ee OP Oa eer 90c 

Best Theme Paper, size 8x10%4, ream, 5 Ibs..$1.35 
Bhecthened Stencils Beginner's Paste, 7x8%4, ream wt. 3% Ibs... .55c 

Borders, each 6c. Sunbonnet Babies; Brownies; Yellow Ruled Paper, ream, 8x10%4, wt. 3 Ibs. .40c 
Pumpkin; Tulip; Birds; Flowers: Fruit: Chicks: Oak Tag, best quality, 50 sheets 9x12, 2 Ibs. .33c 
Ship; Overall Boys; Easter Lily; Pussy Willow; New Atlas, tape bound, felt eraser, dz. 2 Ibs. $2.15 
Soldiers; Butterflies; Blue Birds; Apple Blossoms, Crayola No. 8, dz. boxes, 2 lb., 90c; ‘‘Blendwell” 





New Cuitp Lire C ALENDAR STENCILS, 22x34. Set good wax crayon, 8 colors, dz. boxes, 2 Ib., 50c 
nine school months, 75c; ‘ ach, 12c: 3 for.. .30c Pastello, 8 colors, dozen boxes, 2 ae $1.00 
Other Stencils, 22x34, each, c: Sunbonnet Babies; Gluey Paste, % pint, 1 Ib., 25: pint, 2 Ibs., 35c, 
Rollof Honor: Welcome; Hake hicks; Evangeline quart, 4 Ibs, 60c; Ideal Paste Flour, Ib....2I¢ 
Old English Alphabet Stencil, 6 inches high...25c Latta’s Economy Paste, ™% pint, 1 Ib., 20c; 
Alphabet Daisy Pattern, 5 inches high........ 20c pint, 2 ths., 0c; quart, 4 Tbs... .cccgeceses 50c 
Seat Work Stencils, 10 of ea.; Flowers; Easter; Toys; Squared Drawing Paper, sizes %, %, Y, and | 
Eskimo; Brownie; Animals; Fruit, 10 for...12c in., wt. G., O80 COMB cx ssrcnesns es 
Map Stencils, United States, Canada, or any Carbon Raper, 20x30 per sheet, 12c; : doz.. $1. 00 
Continent, size 34x44 inches, each 20c. Size LATTA’S DUPLI- 
22x34 inches, each 10c. Size 17x22 inches, CATOR—Each complete 
each 5c; or size 9x12 for seat work, each... .3¢ with ( k a 
J : - 2€ with sponge, ink and in 
Small Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork........ 25¢ structions, size 7x10, wt. 
Medium Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork...... +> 4 Ibs.. price, $1.95: size 


Blue Stamping Powder, 4 pound bag 914x121, wt. 6 Ib ice 
GOOD NICKEL CALL BELL— $f312%4s,¥* Olbs., Rrice 





diameter 3% inches......... 30c 90 uart, 4 Ibs.. $1.75. 
Tickets, Good; Perfect; Merit, or Heksoneanh paper, 500 

On Time, 100 for..... ates 10c sheets, 814x111, 5 Ibs., 
Latta’s 21 New Posters in bright 95¢ ‘Postage Extra 








colors, 10 inches high....... 25¢ Hek. Ink. Black or Viole "* 
Te Mone, Cates and Bilis. cet She Hek. Ink, Black or Violet, 4 oz. bottle........35c 


Latta’s New Crass REcorp, the four Reed and Raffia—Postage Extra 
weeks plan, 180 names........ 15 No. 1 per Ib., 95c; No. 2, 90c; No. 3, 87¢: No. 
The six weeks semester plan.. l6c 4, 84c; No. 5, 80c:; ¥% inch Flat Reed..... ‘97 
Printed Outline Maps Raffia, natural, best grade, pound............22¢ 
Colored Raffia, name colors, per Ib........ 80c 
United States; Any Continent; Long Brown Pine Needles, per Ib............ 40c 


Any State; Any Group of States; 


! J é Bass Wood Rulers, doz. 10c, wt. | Ib., post. extra 
Any Map for History or Geog- dy iy Re om 











raphy. Order them assorted or Modeling Material—Postage Extra 
otherwise, 814x11 inches, 50 for 35c; Latta’s Natural Clay Flour, 5 Ibs............ 
EE vnc dnd oie ae ceeds enon 60c Laclede’s Sanitary Clay, mixed in oil, never hard 
World or United States, 11x17, 20 for 25c. ens, Red, Cream, Brown, Blue, Green, Ib...29c 
United States on chart paper, 24x36, 3 for 25c. Plastine; bright colors as above, per Ib....... 32¢ 
U. S. Map, 12x21; Dissected on State lines, 70c. Tissue Paper, any color, 24 Dc banioe ces 24c 
8 Large Phy siology pyumines in Outline, 10c. Red or Black Paper, 20 sheets, 9x24..........25¢ 
COPING SAW with 12 2,000 Colored Papers, 1x6, to make chains... .35c 
fin - ades, Z postpead t se Transparent Rice Tracing Paper, 25x40, 6 shts, 25c 
or .00; 12 for. 
16 Coping Saw Patterns % Report Cards 
trace actual size........ 20c Yearly Report, six weeks, high school, 100... .48c 
Ticket Punch, Round Hole, 25c Yearly Report, six weeks, grade schools, 100. .44c 
Tube Mending Glue....... 15< Yearly Report, monthly, for grade school, 100, 40c 
16 a runs Exer- | ‘ Gummed Devices 
cises for Boys.......... 25c Chicks; Cupids; Black Cats; Santa; 
Thirteen Doll Furniture Turkeys; Holly; Flowers; Pilgrims: 
Patterns to trace for Flags; Birds; Maple Leaves; Hearts; 
When M Rca pony e.. 20c Stars; Dots; Owls. 6 boxes...... 50c 
other Lets Us Make Paper 
Box Furniture .......+..... $1.25 Globes—Postage Extra 
6 Loom Patterns to trace......... 20c 12 in. Suspended Globe; moon ball, 25 Ibs. $11.20 
Primary Handwork, by Dobbs...$1.20 12 in. Plain Stand Globe, weight 12 lIbs..... $8.00 
Constructive Work, by Worst...$1.00 12 in. Stationary Meridian, wt. 14 Ibs...... $9. 30 
Chicago Pencil Sharpener........ $1.00 12 in. Full Mounted Meridian, oP Biases $11.50 
Bird Houses Boys Can Build...... 65c 6 in. Wire Stand Globe, each 2 Ibs........... 65c¢ 


Printed Weaving Mats 
Size 61%4x6%4, assorted colors, half-inch slits, 
printed on thick paper, to 
be cut out; 15 mats.....15« 


Mats, Cut-Out 


Size 8x8 Construction 
Paper, assorted colors, half- 
inch slits, all cut out and 
ready to weave, 20 mats, 
WE WORVOTS. occc0eseses 30c 
500 Extra Weavers, like 

with Cut-out Mats....18c 


Arithmetic Cards, Etc. 


Flash Number Cards for Teachers, illustrated, 20c 
Primary Flash Number Cards for Teachers. . .25c 
Primary Arithmetic Cards for Seatwork. . .25¢ 
Intermediate Arith. Cards for Written Work. . 18¢ 
Latta’s 33 Construction Patterns, ready to cut 

out, with 100 brass paper fasteners, postpaid, 85c 
Paper Fasteners, brass, round heads, pet 100, 

% in., 13c; % in., 17c; % in., 21c; 1 in., ox 





v 


Pin Head Fasteners, brass, ¥% in., 200 for....18 

16 Common Birds in Colors, with description 
and 16 birds to color, as above, | eee 

New Primary Language Cards, illustrated oebve 


BLUNT POINT SCISSORS, 
44 in., 12 postpaid, $1.25 
Sharp Points, nickel, 5 in. 
doz., postpaid ...... $2 75 
7 inch, nickel, each......50c 


. Bradley’s Straight Line Cut-Outs 
Dutch Village; J: ipanese Village; Eskimo Village; 
Arabian Village; African Village; Pilgrim Village ; 
Indian Village; Lincoln Village; complete, ea., >0c 
Mother Goose; Fairy Tales; Playtime Circus; 
Toyland; Alice in Wonderland; Animals, each, 35c 


Popular Pictures 
HAND COLORED, size 16x20 
Washington; End of Day; Old 
Mill; Angelus; Gleaners; Can't 
You Talk; Boy Christ; Avenue 
of Trees; Sistine Madonna; Age 
of Innocence; Coliseum; Feed- 
ing Her Birds; price ea, $1.00 
Latta’s Brown Prints of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln, 16x20, ea. 
20c; both for.. eee 
50 Popular Pictures, 21%4x3, 20c 
10 Indian Post Cards asstd, 8c : 
Book of 48 Indians, 7x9, in native dress 25¢ 


United States Flags 
Fast Color, cotton, 3x5 ft., $2.00: 5x8 ft...$3.50 
Wool Bunting, 3x5’, $3.25 4x6", $4.50; 5x8’, $6.25 
Foreign Flags, any country, 11x18’, 15c: dz. $1.50 
Paper Pin Flags, price per doz., 10c; 3 doz... .25 


fae 6h Entertainment Books 
DAYS Sp — Days in Primary Grades, .30c 
| PRIMARY St SN as «atc sean 40c 
| GRADES ems for District Schools. we hT- 
Humorous Drill & Action Songs, 40c 
Closing Day Entertainment... ++ 40 
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j Nine Successful Plays — 
Modern Drill and Exercises... -40c 
42 Paper Cutting Designs...18 


12 Calendars to Color...... 
Mother Goose Silhouettes. 

Cut Out Book....... eam 
Poster Patterns, Nos. 1,2, ea. 
Latta’s 8-inch Clock Dial.... 
Latta’s 8 Borders to Color... 
44 Large Drawings to Color, assorted 30k 


New Meat, doth, ncseds sss 
Webster’s Collegiate, cloth, indexed $5.00 
New International, buff buckram » Ibs.. .816.09 
Revised Unabridged, regular a 11 Ibs,, $7.50 
Revised Unabridged, Bible paper ed., 8 Ibs., $8.00 





Send Money Order J. S. L ATT A, In N Order From 1227-7th Ave., Huntington, W. Va. 


Or Draft If Possible 


*y Nearest Place West 18th Street, Cedar Falls, lowa 

















Pictures give in glanees what volumes of words fail to convey: 


Ee «| heRerrPictures| Pov 


Send $5 for five of these beautiful pictures in the Arto- 
types for schoolroom decoration, or $3 for three. 














HE One Cent and Two Cent pictures are in- 

valuable for specia! classroom work, for note- 
books, essays, etc. Use them in teaching Language, 
Literature, History, Geography and Picture Study. 








Send 50 cents for set of 25 Art subjects, or 25 
Madonnas, or 25 for Children, all different. Size, 
514x8. Or for five 10x12 size. 


Spring Corot 





REPRODUCTIONS OF THE 
WORLD’S GREAT PAINTINGS 


One Cent Size. 3x3. For 50 or more. 
Two Cent Size. 5}4x8. For 25 or more. 
Ten Cent Size. 10x12. For 5 or more. 


2250 subjects are listed in the Perry Pictures Catalogue. 





Sir Galahad Watts 








The Angelus Millet Bird Pictures in Natural Colors 


Well known and always popular “Three Cents Each for 15 or more. Size, 7x9. 
end 75 cents for set of 25 with a very brief description 
of each. Order NOW for spring bird study. 








Large Pictures for Framing. Artotypes Sehw Gites 


Reproductions of real artistic merit. Size, 
22x28 inches, including the margin. 150 
subjects. 


$1.00 each for two or more; 10 for $9.50; 
$1.25 forone. Postpaid. 

Send $2.00 for any two shown here or $5.00 for any 
five, or $9.50 for ten. Send $2.00 for Washington 
and Lincoln. 

All these pictures Hand Colored, same size at $1.50 
each for two or more; $2.00 for one. 

“The Mill,” “Spring” by Corot, “Sir Galahad’ and 
“Can’t You Talk ?” are especially popular. The Mill Ruysdael 








The Shepherdess ‘Lerolle 
One of the best subjects 








The Perry Pictures Catalogue 


1600 famous masterpieces are beautifully reproduced 
in miniature with titles and artists’ names. 64 
pages on coated paper, and four full-size Perry 
Pictures Subjects are grouped and listed for con- 
venient selection. Send 15 cents in coin or 
stamps for latest Perry Pictures Catalogue 





Feeding Her Birds Millet NOW. “ Can’t you talk ?” Holmes 
} od ol Diag Pee) Page (If you have the 1923 edition you do not need to send) The children will like this picture—and 


even better if hand colored. 








Recommendation: The Perry Pictures were introduced in 1897 by Eugene 








. Recommendation: 
“The pictures are wonder- A. P. , then Master of the Center Grammar School . : 

ful for he small cost and iol of Malden, Bese. Perry Pictures, developed ‘out da : i. have used your pictures 

ee ° r teacher’s knowledge and need, are now famous the in teaching for several years 
aid in teaching the children world over. ad am ahwave well enticed 
appreciation of art is inval- “ -* 
uable.” with them. 

1) Perry]?i tares (« MALDEN 
Where Words Fail e - « BOX | MASS. Perry Pictures Arouse Interest 


Perry Pictures Express Bring Understanding 
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HYGIEIA 


—a fine dustless crayon 
Protects your blackboards for all time 


Blackboards are ruined by the use 
of cheap crayons. And many Boards 
of Education are finding it false 
economy to spend thousands of dol- 
lars equipping their school buildings 
with fine blackboards, only to have 
them ruined by crayons that grease 
them, shine them and cause them 
to turn gray. Likewise chalk that 
breaks easily will cause much waste. 


We guarantee Hygieia Crayons to 
contain 95% pure precipitated English 
chalk. They are perfectly free from 
any grit, uniform in quality, strong, 


economical and durable. There is 
no grease or soapstone used in their 
manufacture, and they will never turn 
the blackboards gray, or leave them 
shiny. 


Hygieia, as well as other American 
Crayon products, has stood the rigid 
test of school usage for years. They 
are the result of sixty-eight years of 
successful manufacturing experience. 
Made in the largest and most thor- 
oughly equipped factories of their 
kind, these products are sold at the 
lowest possible cost consistent with 
the highest quality. 


THe AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


SANDUSKY: OHIO - 


ESTAGLISHED 


ad ° - NEW YORK 





Ghe'Old Fai thful” 
































NEW 
SILENT READING AIDS 


For First, Second and Third Grades 


SHORT EXPOSURE PHRASE CARDS, set 125 
ecards, 4 in. x 18 im. (ist grade) .... 6c cccecss $3 .00 
(For drill in Silent Reading to increase rate and 
comprehension) 


PRACTICE EXERCISES IN CAREFUL SILENT 
READING 
First Grade Set, 36 sheets and cover. Sample set .. 
Second Grade Set, 36 sheetsand cover. Sampleset. . 
(Seat work for drill in Careful Silent Reading: by 
G. T. Buswell, Department of Education, University 
of Chicago.) 


Oro 


THIRD GRADE SILENT READING CARDS, set 
RC ee Oo SAE ee ee 1.70 
(This seat work device was described in the Twentieth 
Yearbook. By Prof. J. H. Hoover, Missouri State 
Teachers’ College.) 


This material can be used to advantage with whatever system 
of Reading you employ. It makes drill work attractive and 
varied, as well as profitable. Any or all of the above sets will 
be sent on approval for examination. Instruction Booklets 
for using the above cards are included. 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Publishers of “The Silent Reading Hour” 
FIRST, SECOND AND THIRD READERS 


Dept. P, 352 East Twenty-Second St. Chicago 











Before You Plan 


Your Vacation Trip 


Let us tell you about the wonderful Pacific North- 
west, a glorious country of high mountains, glaciers 
and flower-decked valleys. 


Your entire journey as far as 
Seattle or Tacoma, or to Ashford, 
Wash., the gateway to Rainier 
National Park, is made via the 
‘Milwaukee,’ the world’s longest 
electrified railroad. 

For 649 miles over the Belt, 
Rocky, Bitter Root and Cascade 
mountain ranges, ‘‘white coal’’ 
is used for power—no smoke, no 
cinders; a ride of uniform speed, 
up-grade and down. En route, a 
scenic unfoldment of constant 
change and unparalleled beauty. 
Fares will be low this summer, 
enabling you to see the picturesque 
Pacific Northwest at very little 
cost. 





Write for full particulars and descriptive booklets 


GEO. B. HAYNES 


General Passenger Agent 


1300 Railway Exchange - Chicago, IIl. 


Chicago Milwauhee6Stfaul Railway 


239 TO PUCET SOUND - ELECTRIFIED 








WINSTON 














The WHY and HOW of 


THE WINSTON 
CLEAR-TYPE POPULAR CLASSICS 


Robin Hood~ - - List Price $0.80 
Alice in Wonderland - - 80 
Pinocchio - - - - - 80 


Other popular classics in preparation 


WHY published 
These books were published because teachers 
expressed a wish for them. A book containing 
one long, complete story was desired. Further- 
more, teachers wanted popular stories, in easy 
to read language, attractive to the pupil and 
low in price. 


HOW prepared 


Each book is beautiful in appearance. The 
large, clear type, the charming illustrations in 
four colors and general appearance of the book 
from cover to cover are inviting. 
All who have had an opportunity to examine 
these books acclaim them as the finest 
editions, in every respect, ever published. 
A copy of any book desired will be sent 
immediately upon receipt of list price. 
We anticipate your unqualified approval. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
1006-1016 Arch St., 623-633 S. Wabash Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA DALLAS CHICAGO 

SAN FRANCISCO 





80¢-SUANNIDAG S.NOXIC « 











FOR TEXTBOOKS 




















Do you side 


with those 

who teach large 
writing in the 
Primary Grades? 
If you do, you 
must believe in 


vsn 
/30vvs 


Dixon’s 
Beginn ers’ 
Pencil 


Sample “on demand!” 


Made in U.S.A. by 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City - - N. J. 
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The March Paper Doll 


Dorothy Bennett 





THe MARCH WINDS DOTH BLOW 
AND We SHALL HAVe SNOW 
BUT THAT PLEAS@€S BOTH BETTY ANDTeD, 
AS SANTA HAD BROUGHT EACH A SLED 
S50 OFF TO THe HILLS FULL OF GLee 
JUST AS HAPPY AS THEY COULD Re. 














DIRECTIONS 


CUT OUT BeTTyY AND 


Ly) 
FASTEN ARM ON BODY WITH” 
A PAPER CLIP. 


























A MANUAL OF 
ENGLISH PHONETICS 


For Teachers of Reading 
in the Primary Grades 


A plan of work, not dependent on the 
method of any one series of reading- 
books, but which has been helpful to 
thousands of children, is here pre- 
sented 


By Frank E. Partin 
Superintendent of the Schools of Chelsea, Massachusetts 





Price, 80 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Beacon St., Boston 221 E. 20th St., Chicago 








Brain-Fag and 
Mental Strain 


come frequently from lack of health-givin 
phosphates in the nerve cells and tissues, 
teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


in a glass of cool water assists to renew the ener- 
vated anddepletedelements and quench the thirst, 
acting as a splendid tonic and invigorator. Non- 
alcoholic, pleasant to take and readily assimilated. 


Sold by Druggists 











Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. i. 
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Alys E. Bentley 


These books are a collection of songs re- 
sulting from many years’ observance of what 
children need and love to express. The 
song is the basis of instruction, a center of 
interest. Only through “liking” the song— 
and “wanting” to sing, can the rudiments 
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NE of the most charming first books in reading ever 

published. Itis designed to precede or to supplement 
any series of readers, and makes an easy and appealing 
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school life. : 


Easy Steps in Reading differs from other first reading 
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ideal for beginners. 
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and riddles related to the stories; (2) the type arrangement 
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building up of the child’s vocabulary; (4) the provision for 
silent reading. 


Profusely illustrated with charming, artistic 
pictures in color 
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The Stone, Sympathy 
D. C. Retsloff, California 


HE very first stone necessary in the foundation of 
character for a teacher is the stone (aye, let it be a 
granite block of goodly size) called sympathy. 

I mean by this that book education, the ability to present 
facts in a concise manner, the gift of making children 
visualize, the power of imparting knowledge, have not so 
much to do with making a successful teacher as the element 
of human sympathy. 

A teacher must be able to put herself in the place of 
her pupils. She must see things through their eyes; she 
must be sympathetic, otherwise it will be impossible for 
her to be just in her work. 

Teachers sometimes forget that children are human 
beings; that they are born human beings and as such have 
aJ] the characteristics of full-grown human beings. 

The average teacher fails to judge by her own sentiments 
how achild will beaffected by any given manner of treatment. 

It must be recognized that children in a schoolroom are, 
in a sense, defenceless and helpless. The teacher who 
controls them has absolute power. Sometimes she takes 
advantage of this power and treats her pupils with rudeness, 
with unkindness, with unfairness such as she would never 
exhibit toward her co-workers or other friends. 

The average teacher resents having her faults criticised 
before her pupils; she does not like to hear herself made the 
subject of remarks, she promptly checks any rudeness or 
impoliteness when it is directed toward herself. 

It surely is an inexcusable violation of the Golden Rule 
when a teacher takes advantage of her position of authority 
and so far forgets herself as to inflict unkind and discourte- 
ous treatment upon her pupils. 

The teacher who resorts to ridicule soon embitters her 
pupils. Boys and girls are naturally sensitive and they 
would sooner take any other punishment, almost, than to 
be laughed at. 

The teacher who is careful to “spare the feelings” of her 
pupil wins and holds their respect. 

Once, while teaching in the primary department, I had 
the pleasure of hearing that the City Superintendent said 
that Room 1 had the best order of any primary room in 
the city. (Room 1 was mine.) 

The fellow-teacher who repeated the compliment to me 
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asked, “How do you make the little engines behave so 
properly?” 

“I don’t know,” I replied. 
suppose.” 

A few days later she’ told me that she had asked one of 
the toughest looking boys in Room 1 what he thought 
about his teacher, and his reply was: “She’salady. She’s 
the politest teacher in this town. She’s so polite to us kids 
that we got to be polite to her.” 

Of course, this was highly gratifying to me, and in al] 
my later years of schoolroom work, I’ve never forgotten 
to show my pupils courtesy, consideration and sympathy. 
And never yet have I failed to win their confidence and to 
keep their respect. 

A teacher should always remember that a child cannot 
be judged by a jury of his peers. He cannot see with the 
mature eyes of the teacher, so there is nothing for the 
teacher to do but to put herself in the child’s place and look 
at things through his eyes. His viewpoint is not the 
viewpoint of grown people, and so his standards are differ- 
ent. Even the words a teacher sometimes uses are often 
uncomprehended by the child. 

For instance, a little girl went home and asked her 
mother what kind of a quilt Job had. 

It took much questioning before it was finally made 
plain that she had heard the remark, “Like Job’s comforter.”’ 

A child is naturally shy — there are whole realms of 
thought in the life of every child to which no other human 
being is ever admitted. The teacher who realizes this 
and who treats with respect any half-confidences and gives 
the child her sympathy, is always a success. 

I believe that the larger part of schoolroom troubles is due 
to the teacher’s not being tactful and patient and to her 
lack of sympathy. 

The wisest and the most successful teachers that I 
have known have been those who were able to reduce 
direct contests to a minimum; who changed the course of 
the stream, rather than attempting to dam it up. 

The teacher who understands child nature, who possesses 
herself of the child’s viewpoint, will, with a little bit of 
ingenuity or a sudden change of thought, clear away all 
the clouds in a minute. 

Such a teacher has tact; she uses common-sense, and if 
she combines common-sense with sympathy, she has a 
solid foundation — but let her remember that of all the 
foundation stones SyMpaTHy is the most important. 


“They are just good, I 
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The First Grade Library 


The Free Work Period 


Mary B. Pratt 


State Normal School, Worcester, Mass. 


Much is being said to-day about the social aspect of 
education as one which should be emphasized in order 
to develop good citizens and to work toward an 
ideal democracy. In the lower grades, particularly, we are 
learning that giving information in a cut-and-dried way, 
or stressing the inevitable machinery which is a part of 
school procedures, or teaching the subject and not the 
child, are not conducive to the growth of the ideals previously 
mentioned—citizenship and democracy. 

We cannot say too much about the characteristics which 
should be fundamental and vital in the building up of a 
personality, or give too much thought as to how we may 
conduct our class work, or how we may teach so that these 
characteristics shall be built into the soul of each individual 
child. A few of those most important characteristics 
are initiat‘ve, originality, co-operation, straight thinking, 
the habit of happiness, respect, obedience, tolerance, love. 
We must ask ourselves the best way to. really develop 
these characteristics through our contact with the children 
in school and through our use of the existing inter-relation- 
ship between the child’s native interests and the curriculum. 
This will not be done through the wrong emphasis—an 


the primary room. 


emphasis where the freedom is not purposeful, where the 
best in the child is not used constructively, or where all 
the school procedures and materials are not thoughtfully 
considered and socially interpreted. 

The free work period, which is a part of each day’s 
schedule, is, I believe, one good way to help us appreciate, 
achieve and maintain these social standards which are vital 
to-day. In this free period, the children are allowed to 
do anything that they wish to do if their choice is consistent 
with the laws and standards which they themselves have 
made. All sorts and kinds of materials are within their 
reach, and suggestions are given when asked for and 
needed. This work often takes the shape of either an 
individual or a co-operative project, and is worked on day 
after day until finished. Since a project is a “purposeful 
act,’ we find that unconsciously the children are projecting 
their work in the free period. 

The accompanying pictures show a free work period in 
If all of our work could be organized in 
this way, I believe that many of our social and industrial 
problems would get started on the right basis in the lower 
grades. 


The Little Golden Crocus 


A little Golden Crocus 

Came pushing through the ground; 
It was a mad March morning, 

No sunshine to be found! 


O no! 


Then did that little Crocus 
Just shiver, and look sad, 

As if when winds blew chilly 
’*T was no use to be glad? 


With look so cheerful, 


And sturdy Crocus skill, 
That little Golden Crocus 
Just pushed up higher still! 
—Minnie Leona Upton 
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Some Questions Raised by the Project Method 


II] 


Arithmetic by the Project Method 


Sara E. Chase 
Principal Kensington School, Springfield, Mass. 


What is the aim of present-day arithmetic? 


Present-day arithmetic aims to give children power to 


make intelligent and accurate use of numbers in everyday 
life. 


Whose everyday life? The child’s life, or an adult’s life? 


Our common sense tells us that the child’s present life 
should have first consideration. Our text-books and course 
of study tell us that we are constantly considering adults. 
Outside the schoolroom children do not use square measures, 
add .7 and .15, find 373% of 184, keep dairy records of 
butter fat, make rainfall charts, or reckon the profits of 
the farmer, merchant, or tailor. Surely we should first try 
to give them the power to handle intelligently those numbers 
that they use in their own everyday lives. 


What use do children make of numbers outside the 
schoolroom? 


Many children do errands at stores. Some children have 
allowances, some earn small amounts of money. They have 
some experience in saving and spending their own money. 

They use some numbers in keeping the scores won in 
games. There is a question, I think, whether or not this 
use is as common as text-books and articles on arithmetic 
seem to consider it. The children that I have watched 
carefully do not keep scores unless some adult suggests 
and encourages it. 

Some children use liquid and dry measures in their care 
of pets. Most children use a sort of linear measure of 
their own for heights and widths. 

A few years ago I worked with 130 fifth and sixth grade 
children, in an attempt to find out what numbers they 
were using outside school and what some of the arithmetic 
we usually teach elementary school children meant to 
them. What was found true of one fifth grade class was 
tested in the other classes. Part of these children lived 
in a suburban town of New Jersey and the others in two 
quite different sections of a Massachusetts city of 120,000 
population. 

A careful summary of the facts learned through this 
work, showed that all of these children had often done 
errands at the store for their mothers, buying most fre- 
quently bread, milk, butter, sugar and crackers. Only 
3 of the 130 children had had change counted for them as 
it is done for adults. 

Not more than 10% of these children could tell of 
anything they had measured by linear measure. The 
children who had used it had done so in small stores while 
helping fathers who could not speak English. Less than 
50% had used liquid and dry measures. They had used 
them in feeding pets or in helping fathers who were small 
dealers of fruits and vegetables. All of the children 
seemed to have a good idea of the pound. No child es- 
timated the weight of his music reader many ounces out of 
the way; 75% could tell of something they had weighed. 

One-half of these children could not tell anything for 
which square measure is used. About 40% of them 
said it was used for measuring teachers’ desks and black- 
boards and for arithmetic examples. Measurement of 
land was mentioned by less than 5%. All of them said 
that they had never used square measure or seen any adult 
do so. 

Errands at stores were presenting to these children most 
of the situations calling for their ability to use numbers 
intelligently. 

To learn more about the purchases our children were 


making at stores, we had a fourth grade keep accurate 
records of the purchases they made during one month. 

A summary of the records showed that during the month 
the 28 children of the class had been to stores to make 
purchases 395 times. They had bought 136 different 
articles, had handled $219.95 and had charged goods 
amounting to $21.99. Five children had handled over $20 
during the month. Fifteen times the change received had 
amounted to more than a dollar, and six times it had 
amounted to more than five dollars. All but 33 of the 395 
errands had been done in a grocery store or a meat market. 

Questions asked in the fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades showed that these children had made similar pur- 
chases during the month. The majority of their purchases 
had been made in grocery stores, but drug stores, hardware 
stores, and the post office had received more trade from 
the younger children. 


Why do we ask the children to solve text-book problems? 

If we answer this question thoughtfully and honestly, we 
are going to give some, or all, of the following reasons: 

1 We had text-book problems given to us. 

2 All of the schools we know use text-book problems. 

3 They are conveniently at hand in all of the text-books. 

4 Such problems are sure to come in the superintendent’s 
tests. 

5 The next teacher expects them to have had text-book 
problems. 

6 We are going to cause them to think step by step to 
a conclusion. 

7 We really believe in transfer of training, although we 
say we do not. 


How shall we choose text-book problems? 

It is easier to tell which to discard than which to use. 
Dr. Thorndike says, ‘‘ Problems should be solved in school 
to the end that pupils may solve the problems which life 
offers.”” ‘‘The school should favor real situations, should 
present issues as life will present them.” “Where other 
things make the use of verbally described problems of the 
ordinary type desirable, these should be chosen, so as to 
give a maximum of preparation for the real application of 
arithmetic in life.” 

lf we follow these suggestions, we shall not use problems 
that are founded on the answers. These problems were 
invented by the authors of text-books to give practice in a 
certain process. ‘One-third of the books in my library are 
historic. My library contains 96 books. How many are 
historic?” The text-books contain many of these problems, 
but life does not contain any of them. A man might wish 
to know what part of his books were historic, or he might 
wish to know how many histories he had, but only a text- 
book author would think of applying multiplication of 
fractions to find out something that one already knew. 

When we solve problems by some other method than 
the one that would be used in life, we are not going to give 
“a maximum of preparation.” “If 12 birds were eating 
crumbs and 8 flew away, how many would be left?” 

We should not use out-of-date prices, uncommon frac- 
tions, and unknown vocabulary, or situations outside the 
experience of the children. 

We should not consider the expenses and profits of the 
carpenter, broker, contractor, and merchant until after 
the children have become skilful in adding the amounts of 
small purchases, in finding the change due, in using linear, 
liquid, dry, and weight measures intelligently, and in 
reckoning their own earnings and savings. 
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Can the required work be covered through arithmetic 
projects? 

Read carefully the descriptions of some of the projects 
called arithmetic projects. Some of them are made up 
very much as the railroad offices make up the maps on 
the time-tables. They draw their railroads and then 
draw the states around them. These described projects 
outline the arithmetic required by the course of study and 
put some language about a garden or the furnishing of a 
dining-room around the arithmetic outline. Planning a 
garden that is never going to be a real garden or furnishing 
a mental dining-room are not projects to children, and the 
work may be quite as formal as the most formal problems 
of the text-books. 

Arithmetic is a tool subject. If the garden is a real pur- 
pose to the children, the plants will be the center of interest, 
and the project will be a garden project, not an arithmetic 
project. In carrying out the garden project, problems are 
almost sure to arise that will require the use of arithmetic 
for solution. 


Can we teach all of the required facts through the 
solution of problems that arise in the carrying out of 
projects? 

Meaning can be given to each process of arithmetic 
through the solution of problems that arise in carrying out 
projects. The situations giving rise to the projects and sub- 
projects will not furnish sufficient opportunity for the drill 
required on the different processes. Nearly every con- 
struction project furnishes opportunities for the use of 
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linear measure and the application of fractions. The 
problems of geography, science and history constantly 
require the use of some of the processes of arithmetic. 


Can we make a project of the drill work? 

When the children see meaning in a number process 
and recognize the need for drill in this process, let them 
have an opportunity for individual progress on a definite 
amount of this drill divided into units of suitable length. 
I have seen this plan tried in second, third, fourth and fifth 
grades. With the exception of three or four children, the 
opportunity to go ahead at one’s own rate was accepted 
by each child as a delightful individual project. To each 
child his own particular weaknesses became a question for 
consideration, a project within the project. 

Some second grade children had a play store. To gain 
the skill on addition and subtraction facts necessary to act 
as clerks, these children used free periods, at their own 
suggestion, for drilling each other from number cards. 
Handwork often makes children feel the need for, and 
determined to get, a certain arithmetic skill. 

Care should be taken to see that the drill on a process 
does not get separated too far from the use made of that 
process. 

Many children accept each day’s assigned work as 
pleasing individual projects. Several studies have shown 
that arithmetic is one of the most popular subjects of our 
curriculum. Children like to do and to try to reach 100%. 
We should aim at getting each child of the class to see each 
day’s lesson as a project, not a task. 


How Questions Help in Silent Reading 


Anna M. Rosenberg 


HAT teacher has not thought, when first told to 
devote at least one period to silent reading, “That 
is easy enough. Just have class read to themselves, 

then ask a few questions to see if the selection is really 
read?” But we soon discover that questions should not 
only be used to check up, but are vital and of great impor- 
tance in silent reading. 

Questions may be asked and immediately answered. 
They may be dictated or written on the blackboard. 
Children may think about them and discuss them later. 
The questions should make the children think. They 
should help the class get the thought or picture from the 
printed page. Do they get the meaning? Are you pro- 
ducing thought? 

You use questions in the introduction of a silent reading 
lesson to give impulse and motive to the lesson. You get 
the child’s interest so that he wants to read with suggestions 
like the following: Read the story and see how it is like 
a moving picture. What part of the story do you like 
best? Which person would you like to be? Let us find 
what parts of the stories tell us about the pictures. What 
other parts could be illustrated by pictures? In introducing 
the “Country Mouse and the City Mouse” one could ask: 
Have you ever been on a visit to the country? Did you 
like it? Were you glad to get back home? Did you have 
people visit you from the country? Now, let us read of 
what happens to the country mouse and the city mouse 
on their visits. This gives a motive and gets the interest. 

The questions at the conclusion not only check up, but 
can also correlate the reading with other branches and so 
give a motivated review. In the ‘‘Three Tradesmen,” 
when the council asked for the best means of fortifying the 
city, the bricklayer thought no material so good as brick, 
the carpenter suggested timber, and the currier thought 
leather was better than anything else in the world. The 
following questions, after checking up, make a motivated 
review: How is brick made? What are the uses? What 
is timber? What are the uses? What is leather and its 
uses? What would you suggest to fortify a city? Did 
you ever read of fortified cities? Tell us. 


Some selections give opportunity for questions that will 
make the children put themselves in the place of the speakers 
and so develop the characters. In the story of “The Fox 
and the Crow,” what characteristics of the fox does the 
story illustrate? Which would you rather be, the fox or 
the crow? Why? 

Questions which develop the scenes so that the child 
gets the pictures of what he is reading, as in “The Boy 
Who Cried Wolf.” There would be a picture of the boy 
minding his sheep, one of the men hard at work in the 
village, then yet another of the real wolf eating the sheep, 
with the boy helplessly looking on. 

Sometimes the story might center around a central 
thought or idea. Then we should have the questions: 
What is corn? Where does an ear of corn grow? What 
is its shape? How is it covered? When is it good to eat? 
Or we might have a group of paragraphs, each one having 
a central thought; in which case we would have supervised 
silent reading, the thought of each paragraph brought out 
before the next one is read. In reading the life of Wash- 
ington, first paragraph would contain a description of his 
home and parents; second, his school life; third, death of 
his father and his desire to go to sea; fourth, he learns 
surveying; fifth, his inheritance of Mt. Vernon, and 
so on. 

If the selection lends itself to reproduction, which is one 
of the finest tests of silent reading, then the questions would 
bring out the series of scenes which the imagination of the 
child could build up. You test the facts of the story. 
Then what is the time? Where the place? Who are the 
characters? What does each character say? Shall a big 
child take that character? For which characters shall we 
select the small children? Now we have the characters, 
what happens? What is the point of highest interest? 
How does it turn out? 

Of course, in some cases, the thought might be reproduced 
best by a variety of these questions. Finally, does the 
child enter into the thought of the author, does he under- 
stand what he is reading, can he put himself in the place 
of the characters, does he feel what is happening? 
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A Balloon Poster 


Dorothy Morgan 









































Suggestions for Coloring 
Lavender trousers and collar and yellow hair on boy at 
Tan trousers and.auburn hair on other boy. 














DOROTHY R.MORGAN 


right. 
Green grass in background and lavender and yellow 


flowers. 





Brilliantly colored balloons (yellow, green, lavender and 


“‘auburn.” 
Yellow flowers in older girls’ dress. 
Yellow ‘dress on little child. 
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Literary Appreciation VII 


Annie L. MacKinnon 
Instructor in Story Telling and Primary Literature, Teachers College, Municipal University of Akron, Ohio 
(Book rights reserved) 


Platoon School— Primary Grades 


March 


With shriek of wind, and swirl of snow; 
Bare trees, their branches bending low; 
With streams, ice-armored, far and near, 
The wild, mad month of March is here. 


And Mother Earth, with tender care, 

Holds close her loved ones trembling there, 

And warmer folds the covering soft 

Of feathery snow-drifts, wind be-tossed. a oa 


Theme for the Month of May—Power 


Gentleness as opposed to roughness. 
Cheerfulness as opposed to gloom. 


Mother Nature prepares for the Awakening. 

She sends her Knights of Service to prepare the way: 
the wind, the sun and the rain work together, each doing 
his part, each helping the other. 

A citizen who would be a power in his community knows 
that in co-operation lies strength. He must be 


A Physically fit 
1 Strong but gentle. 
2 Able to help others. 
3 Able to play his part in the perfect whole. 
B_ Mentally efficient 
1 Able to select—to bring order out of chaos. 
2 Able to apportion time—to use it wisely and not 
extravagantly. 
C Morally sound 
1 Eager to co-operate. 
a To work for the general good and not for individual 
glory. 
b To help others. Be patient with Giant Energy, 
that Fairy Skill may be the result. 
¢ To be cheerful at all times. 


Thus, in taking upon himself the characterization of 
Nature’s Knights, the child comes into an understanding 
of the Law of Team Work. 


The Day’s Order 
For the 1A’s 


March 3—Conversation to bring out the theme for the month. 

March 4-5—Story for return: “The Little Gold Cock,” found in 
“The Outdoor Story Book,” by Bailey. 

March 6—Silent reading: Board work in connection with the above 
story. 

March 7—Picture study: As the’seventh is the birthday of Landseer, 
some of his dog pictures may be of interest. Suggested pic- 
tures of his and others: Saved—893—Perry; Odin—895— 
Perry; My Dog—894—Perry; Wolf Hound—741D— Perry 
(Painted by Potter); ‘I Hear a Voice” —Elson Picture Company, 
20 cents a copy. Use, with this last picture, the story of 
“Hans and His Dog,” found in “More Mother Stories,” by 
Lindsay. 

March 10—Present the poem: 


“Blow, winds, blow! and go, mill, go! 
That the miller may grind his corn; 
That the baker may take it, 

And into rolls make it, 
And send us some hot in the morn.” 


This is a good poem to teach through the medium of dramatiza- 
tion. 

March 11—Story for emphasis: “The Wind’s Work,” found in 
“Mother Stories,” by Lindsay. Dramatize the poem, “Blow, 
Winds, Blow.” 

March 14—Silent reading: Board work in connection with story, 
“Boy and the Goat,” for the purpose of return through dramati- 


zation. The material on the board, then, should establish the 
time, place and characters of the story, as well as the incidents 
in sequence; the high point of interest and the satisfactory 
conclusion. 

March 17—St. Patrick’s Day. Story for emphasis: “How Dixey 
Earned the Green Bow,” by Julia A. Mills. Discussion of this 
story, or dramatization of “Little Gold Cock.” F 

March 18—Silent reading: Board work in connection with “How 
Dixey Earned the Green Bow.” 

— 19—Silent reading: “The Wee, Wee Woman,” in Winston 

. Primer. 

March 20—Picture study: Animal Friends. Suggested pictures: 
Wake Up—Elson Picture Company, 20 cent size; Can’t You 
Talk?—1063—Perry; Sympathy—3052E—Perry; Dignity and 
Impudence—896—Perry; In Disgrace—1981—Brown. 

March 21—Present the poem, “White Caps,” found in “Story 
Telling Time,” by Danielson. 


Tis when the wind is rushing by, 
To chase the clouds across the sky, 
The waves put on their nice, white caps 
To keep from catching cold—perhaps! 
—Elsie Porter 


March 24-25-26—Story for return: ‘‘The Plate of Pancakes,” in 
“The Story Teller,” by Lindsay. 

March 27—Silent reading: Board work in connection with the 
above story. 

March 28—Silent reading: Board work in connection with the 
“Wee, Wee Woman.” 

March 31—Conversation that will bring out the theme for April. 


For the 2B’s 


March 3-4-5—Silent reading: Board work in connection with the 
above story. 

March 7—Picture study: See plan for 1A’s. 

March 10—Dramatize ‘‘The Wooden-Headed Clothespins.” 

March 11-12—Present the poem, “’Tis the Wind,” found in “ Folk- 
Lore Reader,” II. The teacher should give the entire poem, 
es the children to choose the verse they would like to 
earn. 

March 13-14—Silent reading: ‘“Bobtail’s Kite,” from “Bunny 
Rabbit’s Diary,” by Blaisdell. 

March 17—See plan for 1A’s. Dramatize “The Wooden-Headed 
Clothespins.” 

March 18—Silent reading: “Sammy’s Flying Machine,” in “Bunny 
Rabbit’s Diary,” by Blaisdell. 

March 19—Silent reading: “The Shaggy Dog,” in “Work-a-Day- 
Doings on a Farm,” by Serl. 

March 20—See plan for 1A’s. 

March 21—Work on the poem, “ ’Tis the Wind.” 

March 24-25-26—Story for return: “The Wind’s Work,” in 
“Mother Stories,” by Lindsay. 

March 27—Silent reading: Board work in connection with above 


story. 

March 28—Silent reading: “The Gray Cat,” in “Work-a-day Do- 
ings on a Farm,” by Serl. 

March 31—See plan for 1A’s. 


For the 2A’s 


March 3-4—Story for return: ‘The Foolish Weathercock,” printed 
in this issue. 

March 5—Story for emphasis: ‘‘The Little Half Chick,” printed in 
this issue. Dramatize “The Foolish Weathercock.” 

March 6—Oral reading: “The Little Gold Cock,” in “Outdoor 
Story Book,” by Bailey. Let one or more pupils read this story 
and follow with discussion and questions. 

March 7—See plan for 1A’s. 

March 10-11-12—Present the poem, “The Giant Wind.” This 
poem dramatizes well. 

March 13—Oral reading: “‘The Wind’s Work,” in “ Mother Stories,” 
by Lindsay. See plan suggested for March 6. 

March 17—See plan for 1A’s. Dramatize “The Giant Wind” or 
“The Foolish Weathercock.” 

March 18—Silent reading: See plan for 2B’s, March 19. 

March 19—Oral reading: “The proud little Kite.” Make hekto- 
graph or mimeograph copies. 

March 20 See plan for 1A’s. 

March 21—Present the poem. 

March 24-25-26—Story for return: “The Glad Little Rabbit.” 

March 27—Silent reading: Board work in connection with the 
above story. 
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March 28—Silent reading. See plan for 2B’s. 
March 31—See plan for 1A’s. 


For the 3B’s 


March 3-4-5—Story tor return: ‘‘Hickamore and Hackamore.” 

March 6—Oral reading by teacher or pupil: “The Glad Little 
Rabbit.” Discussion. 

March 7—See flan for 1A’s. 

March 10-11—Present the poem, “The Wind.” 

March 12—Oral reading, by teacher or pupil: “The Dark Place.” 
Discussion. 

March 13—Oral reading, by teacher or pupil: ‘Who Discovered 

MW =Maple Sugar?” found in “Stories to Tell to the Littlest Ones,” 

w= by Bryant. 

March 14-17—Dramatize “Who Discovered Maple Sugar?” 

March 18—Oral reading, by teacher or punvil: ‘“Phaethon.” in 
“Nature Myths,” by Cooke. 

March 19—Silent reading: “Tiny Hare and the Wind Ball,” found 
in “Tiny Hare and His Friends” by Sykes. 

March 20—Picture study: The Mill—708—Perry ; The Windmill— 
1633—Perry; Landscape—705—Perry; The Mill—71P— 
Brown (Platine Prints). Stories to use with these pictures: 
The Discontented Mill Window,” found in “In Storyland,” by 
Harrison; ‘The Ten Blowers,” found in “A Flower Princess” 
by Brown. 

March 21—Work on the poem, “The Wind.” 

March 24—Dramatize “Who Discovered Maple Sugar?” 

March 25—Silent reading: “Tiny Hare and the Weathercock,” in 
“Tiny Hare and His Friends,” by Sykes. 

March 26—Silent reading: “How Son Cat found Summer,” in 
“Tiny Hare and His Friends,” by Sykes. 
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March 27-28—Dramatize “Hickamore aned Hackamore.” 
March 31—See plan for 1A’s. 


For the 3A’s 


March 3-4-5—Story for return: “Giant Energy and Fairy Skill.” 

March 6—Oral reading, by teacher or pupil: “The Wishing Gate,” 
in Barnes, III. 

March 7—Picture study: See plan for 1A’s. 
Lost—3200—Perry ; 
902—Perry. 

March 10-11—Present the poem, “The Windmill,” by Longfellow. 
Teacher should read the entire poem, Allow pupils to select 
the verses for memory work. Story for emphasis: “The Dis- 
contented Mill Window,” in “In Storyland,” by Harrison. 

March 12—Oral reading, by teacher or pupil: “‘The Ten Blowers,” 
in “A Flower Princess,” by Brown. Discussion. 

March 13—Oral reading: “‘ Phaethon,”’ in “Nature Myths,” by Cooke. 
Discussion. 

March 14-17-18—Story for return: 

+ # Printed in this issue. 

March 19—Oral reading, by teacher or pupil: “The Gradual Fairy,” 

® & found in “The One-footed Fairy,” by Alice Brown. 

March 20-21—Work on poem: “The Windmill.” 

March 24-25-26—Dramatize “The Trailing Arbutus.” In drama- 
tizing this story, have a story teller tell the story exactly as it is. 
The child who does this should stand at one side of the front of ° 
the stage. The characters in the story interpret their parts 
through pantomime, speaking only the brief lines as they occur 
in the story. 

March 27—Oral reading: ‘‘What is Her Name?” found in “Dra- 
matic Stories for Reading and Telling,” by Skinner. 


Suggested additions: 
Higbland Shepherd’s Chief Mourner— 


“The Trailing Arbutus.” 


The Stories 


How Dixey Earned the Green 


Bow 
Julia A. Mills 


HERE was once a little brownie whose name was 
Dixey. There was one thing that Dixey wanted 
more than any thing else in the world—to celebrate 

Saint Patrick’s day by wearing a bow of green ribbon on 
his collar. 

Of course, everyone knows that brownies never wear 
green ribbons. They always wear little brown suits with 
brass buttons. But Dixey lived in Ireland, where all the 
countryside was a beautiful green, and all the people wore 
something green on Saint Patrick’s birthday, in honor of 
the good old saint. 

When Dixey asked his mother if he could have a green 
ribbon bow, she laughed and laughed, until her sides shook. 
“Faith, and you’d be a nice looking brownie wid a grane 
bow,” she said. 

Nevertheless, Dixey wanted the green bow. He didn’t 
know how he was going to get it, for no one ever thought 
of paying brownies for any work they did. However, 
something seemed to tell him that if he would be just as 
good and useful as he could be, in some way he would get 
that green bow. 

So this little brownie kept his eyes wide open for work to 
do. When he saw his mother start to peel the potatoes for 
dinner, he ran and got the dishes out of the cupboard; 
by the time the dinner was cooking, the table was all set 
and ready. After dinner, he carried all the dishes into the 
kitchen and piled them up into neat little piles for his 
mother to wash. He helped his brother bring in the wood 
to build a fire in the big fireplace, and when his father came 
home in the evening, after a hard day’s work, he ran and 
got his slippers before his father had time to even take off 
his shoes. 

When there was nothing more that he could do at home, 
he would cross the street and climb the hill to the mansion 
where the rich old gentleman lived. There, he helped the 
gardener set out the long rows of onions and plant the seeds 
that would grow into bright flowers in the summer. 

One evening while they were working, a carriage drove 
up to the door and Dixey ran to see the Old Gentleman as 
he stepped out of the carriage. As he watched, he noticed 


how slowly the footman moved and how long it took him to 
open the carriage door. “I could open it much quicker,” 
thought he. 

The next evening, when the carriage drew up at the door, 
Dixey was ready and waiting. The carriage had scarcely 
stopped when the little brownie sprang upon the handle 
and swung open the big door. Out stepped the Old 
Gentleman, looking very much surprised at such good 
service. By the time he looked around, the footman was 
standing by the open door, looking as much surprised as 
the Old Gentleman. 

After that, Dixey was on hand every evening to open the 
door of the carriage, but the footman always managed to 
get down by the time Dixey opened the door. One evening, 
the carriage was later than usual. It was the sixteenth of 
March, the day before Saint Patrick’s birthday, and Dixey 
had been thinking about the bow. At last, the carriage 
came, and out stepped the Old Gentleman as usual, but 
where was the footman? The Old Gentleman looked right 
and left, then he looked up, and there sat the footman— 
fast asleep. Who could have opened that door? The Old 
Gentleman scratched his head; then he put his hand in his 
pocket and said, with a chuckle, “Be it fairies or brownies, 
it’s worth a silver piece,” and he laid a bright new silver 
piece on the stump of a tree nearby, and hurried into the 
house, while the carriage moved down the drive. 


It didn’t take Dixey long to get the silver piece, and away 
he ran toward the village store, where he had seen some 
beautiful green ribbon. As he was hurrying along, he saw 
little Tom sitting by the side of the road, sobbing as if his 
heart would break. Tom was a poor boy who worked for a 
hard master. He was a good boy and all the brownies 
loved him, for he was one of the few people who could talk 
to the brownies. 

Dixey stopped and asked, ‘“‘Why, Tom, what is the 
matter?” Then Tom told him how his master had given 
him a silver piece to buy bread and how he had lost it, 
and now he could not go home without the bread, for his 
master would thrash him. 

Dixey looked down at his own silver piece. He thought 
of the green bow—the bow he had wanted for so long, then 
he thought of poor little Tom. And what do you suppose 
he did? He crept up close to Tom and laid his own silver 


piece in Tom’s hand; then he ran home as fast as he could 
go. 
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That night, Dixey took off his little brown suit, folded 
it carefully, and laid it over the chair by his bed; he sighed 
as he looked at the collar and a big lump came into his 
throat as he thought of the green bow. He crept into bed, 
but somehow, as he fell asleep, a warm feeling came around 
his heart and seemed to keep time to the merry tune that 
had come floating back to him, across the hills, as Tom 
had gone whistling toward the village to buy his loaf of 
bread. 

Dixey woke bright and early the next morning. It was 
Saint Patrick’s birthday. The sun was streaming in 
through the window and rested on the little brown suit. 
Dixey sat up in bed and looked; then he rubbed his eyes 
and looked again—there, on the collar of his little coat, 
was the biggest green bow he had ever seen, and pinned to 
it was a note. It said, ‘‘To the best little brownie in the 
world—from Old Saint Patrick.” 


The Foolish Weathercock 


NCE a weathercock stood on a tall steeple, in a little 
town by the sea. 
Sometimes the weathercock looked toward thé sea. 
He could watch the white waves rolling in; he could watch 
the ships sailing; he could see the birds flying; he could 
see the children playing in the sand. 

Sometimes he looked toward the land. Then he could 
watch the farmers cut the hay and grain. He cou‘. see 
them take the sheep and cows to pasture. 

But when the wind blew, the little weathercock turned 
round and round. 

Every day the sailors would look at the weathercock. 
If he turned to the east, they would say: “We must stay 
at home to-day.” If he turned to the west, they would 
sing: 

O, the weathercock says 
That the wind is from the west; 


And the weathercock knows 
Which wind is the best. 


Then they would all put out to sea. 

Every day the farmers would look at the weathercock. 
Sometimes he would tell them that the wind would bring 
rain. Sometimes he would stand still on his steeple, then 
turn around to the west. So he would tell the farmers that 
the day would be fair, and the farmers would sing: 


O, the weathercock says 
’T will be fair to-day; 

So come, lads, come, 
To the fields away. 


Then they would go away to the fields to work. 
One day, the weathercock began to think how important 
he was. At first, this pleased him and he sang: 


O, the farmers and sailors 
All look at me, 

Ere they till the ground 
Or sail the sea. 


The weathercock sang his little song over and over. 
Then he began to wonder if the farmers and sailors knew 
how important he really was. ‘They never thank me,” 
he said. “Why do I work for them? I will stop!” 

Then a wind came by. It said to the grain, “ Bow down!”’ 
and the tall grain in the wide field bowed low before the 
wind. It said to the trees, “Bow down!” and the tall 
trees’ bowed low before the wind. It said to the little 
weathercock, ‘Turn! Turn!” But the little weathercock 
would not turn. Then the wind blew the weathercock 
right off the church steeple, and it lay on the ground all 
night. 

“Now,” said the little weathercock, “the farmers and 
sailors will know how important lam! They will miss me 
in the morning. How sorry they will be!” 
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In the morning, the sailors looked to see the weathercock 
on the steeple. They did not see him, but they saw the 
smoke trailing up from the chimneys and they sang: 


The smoke clouds say 
That the wind’s from the west; 
And the smoke clouds know 
Which wind is the best. 


Then they put out to sea. 

The farmers looked to see the weathercock on the steeple, 
and he was not there. But they saw the little leaves on 
the trees, turning to the west. They sang: 


The little leaves say 
’T will be fair to-day; 
So come, lads, come, 
To the fields away! 


Then they went to work in the fields. 

The little weathercock was not at all happy as he lay 
on the ground. “The farmers did not need me, the sailors 
did not need me. Why did I not turn with the wind?” 

In the afternoon, some men came and put the weather- 
cock in his place on the top of the steeple. 

Then the wind came along and said to the little weather- 
cock, “Turn! Turn!” And the little weathercock turned, 
and was as happy as he could be. He was so happy that 
he sang most of the time, and always the song that he 
sang was this: 

North or South, 
Or East or West, 
I will always turn 
As the wind thinks best! 


—Adapted by Mrs. Nordland 


The Little Half Chick 


UNDREDS of years ago, away over in Spain, there 

lived an old black hen. She had a number of little 

yellow fluffy chickens. They were all yellow but one, 
and that one was black asacoal. He was only a Half Chick, 
for he had only one eye, one wing, and one leg; and he used 
to go hoppity-kick, hoppity-kick, hoppity-kick all around 
the barnyard. 

One bright morning, this little Half Chick hopped up 
to his mother with his queer little hop and a kick and said, 
“Mother, I want to go to Madrid to see the king.” His 
mother thought it was altogether too far for a little Half 
Chick to go, but he wanted to go so much that she decided 
to let him try, thinking he would soon be all tired out and 
come back home again. 

So little Half Chick set off, hoppity-kick, hoppity-kick, 
hoppity-kick down the road toward Madrid, to see the king. 
He had not gone very far when a voice called to him, 
“Little Half Chick, littke Half Chick; I am Water, over 
here in the brook by the roadside, caught in the sticks and 
stones, and I can’t get free! Please come over and help 
me!” But the little Half Chick tossed his head right up 
in the air and said, “I can’t stop to help you. I am going 
to Madrid to see the king.” So off he went, hoppity-kick, 
hoppity-kick, down the road toward Madrid, to see the 
king. 

After a time, another voice called to him. This time it 
was the voice of a Fire, left burning over in the field by 
some gypsies. It called, “Little Half Chick, little Half 
Chick, I am the Fire, over here in the field. Please pick up 
some sticks and feed me, or I shall die.” But the little 
Half Chick tossed his head right up in the air again and 
said, “I can’t stop to help you; I am going to Madrid to 
see the king.”” So off he went, hoppity-kick, hoppity-kick, 
hoppity-kick, down the road toward Madrid, to see the 
king. 

Soon another voice called to him. This time it was the 
voice of the Wind, caught up in the top of a bramble-bush 
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by the roadside. It called, “Little Half Chick, little Half 
Chick, I am the Wind, caught up here in the top of this 
bramble-bush. Please fly up here and set me free.””?” But 
the little Half Chick tossed his head right up in the air 
again and said, “Ono! I can’t help you. I am going to 
Madrid to see the king.” So off he went, hoppity-kick, 
hoppity-kick, hoppity-kick, down the road toward Madrid, 
to see the king. 

At last he came to a courtyard of the king’s 
palace. There he stood looking all around. Up in 
the second story window of the king’s palace stood the 
king’s cook. The king’s cook was very unhappy, for the 
king had said that he must have a chicken pot-pie for 
dinner that very day and the cook did not know where to 
get a chicken in all Madrid. 

Just at that minute little Half Chick flew right up into 
the window where the cook was. The cook caught that 
little Half Chick by the leg, turned around and put him 
into a kettle of water near the fire. 

The little Half Chick was very uncomfortable. He cried 
out, “O Water, Water, don’t wet me! I don’t like it!” 
But the Water answered, “O little Half Chick, when I 
asked you to help me, away back in the country, you 
wouldn’t help me. Now, I can’t help you, because I have 
my work to do and this is my work.” 

Then the Fire began to burn more briskly and the Water 
began to grow hotter and hotter. The little Half Chick 
cried out, “O Fire, please don’t burn me! I don’t like it!” 
The Fire answered, “O little Half Chick, when I asked you 
to help me, away back in the country, you wouldn’t help 
me. Now, I can’t help you, because I have my work to 
do and this is my work.” 

Just then something happened. The cook came over 
to the kettle; she took off the cover and looked in. You 
remember the little Half Chick was as black as a coal. 
The cook, thinking he was burned, caught him by the leg, 
took him to the window and threw him as far as she could 
throw him. 

The Wind caught him up and blew and blew and blew 
him until he was all out of breath. Then he gasped, “O 
Wind, please let me stop and get my breath! please let 
me stop and get my breath!” But the Wind answered, 
“© little Half Chick, when I asked you to help me, away 
back there in the top of the bramble-bush, you wouldn’t 
help me. Now, I can’t help you, because 1 have my work 
to do and this is my work.” 

The Wind blew that little Half Chick away up over the 
streets of the city, away high up over the roofs of the city, 
away up to the top of the highest church steeple in all 
Madrid—and there he stands to this very day. 


(Adapted by Mabel C. Bragg. Printed in magazine, Something to 
Do, now out of print.) 





The Giant Wind 


I am a giant, strong and bold, 

Such jokes I play on young and old, 
But I work hard from sun to sun 
And one must have a little fun. 


Sometimes I chance a boy to meet, 

I blow his cap across the street, 

Or toss his kite up in the sky, 

And help his mother’s clothes to dry. 


The flags I wave, the windmills turn, 
The blacksmith’s fire I help to burn, 
And then I go far out to sea, 

Where many boats still wait for me. 
And when the evening sky is red, 

I bring the fishermen home to bed.—Sel. 
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The Story of the Glad Little 
Rabbit 


NCE upon a time, on the edge of a deep, dark forest, 
there lived a sad little rabbit. His brothers called 
him “Doleful Dumps,” for he was so very sad that 

he was doleful. 

One day, when his brothers had gone off to nibble in that 
nice clover patch, the sad little rabbit hunched himself up 
under the big, dead pine, and moped. Suddenly a lovely 
little silver-winged fairy flew toward him and lighted on 
his head. The sad little rabbit sat as still as a mouse. 
(He wassoastonished that hereally couldn’t doanything else.) 

“You poor little bunny,” said the fairy gently; “I’m so 
sorry for you, that I’m going to tell you a wonderful, 
wonderful secret, that will make you the gladdest little 
rabbit in all the world.” Little Doleful Dumps only gave 
a cross little hunch. He was too deep down in those 
terrible old dumps to care about anything. 

“Tt’s a Glad Hunt game,” said the fairy. “Just begin 
saying, ‘I’m glad, I’m glad, I’m glad, I’m glad,’ and 
pretty soon you’ll think of something to be glad about.” 

So the little rabbit began. “I’m glad, I’m glad, I’m 
glad, I’m glad,” he sighed. The reason the charm couldn’t 
work was that he didn’t use the right voice, for one thing. 
To make the charm work quickly, you must use a glad, 
brisk voice, and think very, very hard. 

“Go on! Go on!” urged the fairy. 
The forty-’leventh is the magic time. It always comes by 
then.” Sure enough, the forty-’leventh time the poor 
little rabbit got it! 

“T’m glad, I’m glad, I’m glad; I’m glad, I’m glad I have 
four legs,’’ he said at last. For he thought of his cousin, 
poor little lame three legs, who had once been caught in a 
trap, and now must always limp on three legs. And all of 
a sudden, as the little rabbit said the magic words, such a 
lovely, warm, happy feeling ran all over that little bunny, 
from the very tip-top of his ears to the very tip-ends of his 
soft little paws! For NOW HE WAS THE GLAD LITTLE 
RABBIT! 

“Oh, oh, oh!” squealed the Glad Little Rabbit happily. 
“T just must tell somebody else. It is too lovely to keep.” 

“Good!” said the fairy. ‘That is part of the secret. 
You must share it.” 

So off started the Glad Little Rabbit to spread the 
beautiful secret of Joy. 

First he went to the farmer’s house and called on old 
Rover. Rover was feeling very cross and growly. He 
had buried, a few days before, a perfectly good, big bone 
in a hole behind the yellow rose-bush. When Farmer 
Smith’s dog had called on Rover this morning, Rover had 
been shut up in the shed and couldn’t get out to greet 
Waggles. And Waggles, waiting around, had found that 
hole and dug up that nice bone, and gone off with it. 

“Never mind,”’ comforted the Glad Little Rabbit, when 
Rover had growled out his troubles. ‘“TI’ll show you how 
to play the loveliest game you ever heard of.” Rover only 
sniffed and looked far away. “It’s a hunt!” urged the 
Glad Little Rabbit. Rover wagged his tail with a little 
more interest at that magic word. 

“Hunting for what?” he growled. 

“Hunting for glad things!” And the Glad Little Rabbit 
told all about it. So Rover began. “I’m glad, glad, 
glad—”’ At first, he couldn’t think of anything but his 
dear lost bone, but at the twenty-fifth “glad” he thought, 
all of a sudden, of his nice home here at Farmer Brown’s. 
“I’m glad I have such a kind master. He gives me meat 
every day. So it doesn’t matter if I do lose a bone now 
and then. Besides, it wasn’t such a very big bone, after all.”’ 

The Glad Little Rabbit clapped his paws in delight. 
“You are doing finely,” he said. ‘Why, I had to go clear 
to the forty-’leventh time. Mine was a sad case.” 


“Tt will come! 


“T’ll start right off and tell all the other dogs I know,” 
said the pleased Rover. 
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“That’s right!” agreed the Glad Little Rabbit. And he 
went on to the barnyard, where he had a number of friends. 

“Cluck! Cluck!” cried old Mother Plymouth Rock 
angrily. “Come here at once! Why don’t you mind, 
you dreadful chicks? Dear: What a lot of trouble 
chickens are!” 

“But are you not glad you have your chickens?” asked 
the Glad Little Rabbit, as he plumped down beside the 
mother hen. 

So he taught her the magic charm. And Mrs. Plymouth 
Rock did even better than Rover. She was glad she had 
such a big family. Mrs. White Hen had lost every one 
of her little chickens. A weasel had killed them all, she 
told the Glad Little Rabbit, at only the tenth glad. And 
the Glad Little Rabbit praised Mrs. Plymouth Rock for 
being such a fine hunter as to get her game so quickly as 
that. And he left Mrs. Hen as happy as could be. 

“Why, Mrs. Pussy, what is the matter?” he asked the 
cat who sat in the barn-door. 

Mrs. Pussy growled and bristled her tail in anger. 
“That wretched, horrible, miserable rat! I’ve been watch- 
ing that hole for two hours and have never seen even the 
tip of his tail.” 

So the Glad Little Rabbit told her about the wonderful 
secret. Mrs. Pussy was so mad that she couldn’t find her 
“glad” until the thirty-eighth time. Then she owned 
that she was glad that she had a nice home, where the 
people gave her rich milk and a plate of nice food three 
times a day, without having to ask for it, even; besides a 
warm, soft cushion to sleep on every night. “I’m glad I 
don’t have to hunt rats for a living. I only do it for pas- 
time,” she owned at last. And she promised to teach 
every one of her seven children and her ten grandchildren 
and her twenty great-grandchildren this wonderful game, 
and to make Glad Little Kittens of them all. 

And here is the best of this lovely secret. The more 
folks the Glad Little Rabbit taught the secret to, the gladder 
he grew himself. And when he went home that night, 
there wasn’t a happier bunny in all the wide world than 
this same Glad Little Rabbit—Jean Halifax 


(Found in Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, or “Practical 
Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers.” Printed through the 
courteous permission of the F. A. Owen Publishing Company.) 





Hickamore and Hackmore 


NCE a gloomy old King lived in a gloomy old 
palace, in the midst of a gloomy old forest. He never 
laughed; he very seldom smiled; nor did he talk 

unless he had to. All day he sat on his hard, gold throne 
and frowned, and frowned, and frowned on his family, his 
courtiers, and his servants. 

So, at last, because the King frowned, all who came near 
him frowned also. Heavy tapestries were hung over the 
windows to keep out the sunshine, and the trees of the 
forest grew taller and thicker, until a heavy cloud of gloom 
settled over the place. 

Now, it chanced a little kitchen maid came to help the 
solemn cook for a few weeks. She had never seen the 
King, and she bubbled and smiled with laughter every little 
while, in spite of the serious faces about her. One morning, 
she saw two tiny little men outside the King’s kitchen door. 
They were dressed all in gold, from head to foot, with 
waving golden plumes on their little golden caps. 

“Who are you?” asked the little kitchen maid. 

“We are Hickamore and Hackamore, running up and 
down the King’s kitchen door, and we want to see the 
King.” 

i»,“‘ But no one is allowed to see the King,” said the little 
maid. 

‘We know it, but we want to see him anyway!” they 
cried. And they began running up and down the outside 
of the kitchen door, in and out the key-hole, twisting and 
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turning until the little kitchen maid burst into a peal of 
silvery laughter. 

“Oh,” cried the solemn cook, who was cooking prunes 
for the King, “it is forbidden even to smile! Why do you 
laugh out loud?” 

“T laugh at Hickamore and Hackamore running up and 
down the King’s kitchen door, and they want to see the 
King,” cried the little maid. 

“But they can’t see the King,” replied the solemn cook. 

“T know it and they know it, but they want to see him 
anyway,” giggled the little kitchen maid. 

The cook walked solemnly over to the kitchen door, 
and there he saw Hickamore and Hackamore running up 
and down the kitchen door, in and out the key-hole, and 
at last the cook burst into a roar of laughter. He laughed 
so loud and so long that he forgot all about the King’s 
prunes, and the prunes began to burn. Now, this was a very 
serious thing indeed, for the King had “ extra-special’ 
prunes, cooked in an “extra-special” way, at a certain time 
every day. It was now past prune time, but the cook was 
still laughing, and because the frown on the King’s face 
was growing blacker and blacker, the Chief Lady-in- 
Waiting came pacing sadly down the long, long kitchen 
Her stiff starched skirts stood out like a balloon, and when 
she heard the laughter, she covered her ears with her hands 

“Oh, why do you laugh?” she wailed. “The King 
has waited five minutes for his prunes!” 

“We laugh at Hickamore and Hackamore running up and 
down the King’s kitchen door, and they want to see the 
King,” cried the cook and maid together. 

“That is impossible! None from the outside ever see 
the King,” replied the Lady-in-Waiting, with dignity. 

“But they want to see him anyway,” laughed the two. 

Then Hickamore and Hackamore began running up and 
down the King’s kitchen door and in and out the key-hole, 
until the Lady-in-Waiting began to laugh also, and she 
laughed until she cried. 

By now, the lack of prunes had made the King so angry 
that he was about to shout in rage, when the Lord Chan- 
cellor cried, “Do not shout, Your Majesty! I will gol” 
For he knew, from experience, that when the King shouted 
in rage, the whole palace trembled. 

But when the Lord Chancellor saw Hickamore and 
Hackamore on the King’s kitchen door, the same thing 
happened to him that had happened to the others, and he 
even danced down the long kitchen, hand in hand with the 
Lady-in-Waiting, both shrieking with laughter. 

At last, a little page carried the news to the King. Then 
the King did roar and the palace shook as he cried, “ Bring 
forth all of my horses and all of my men, but whatever you 
do, get Hickamore and Hackamore off my kitchen door, 
for I must have my prunes!” 

So they brought the horses, four pair, eight pair, and 
even a hundred pair, but with all the men in his palace, 
and all of the horses in his stables, they couldn’t get Hicka- 
more and Hackamore off the King’s kitchen door. 

At last, “Who saw him first?” roared the King. 

“The little kitchen maid,” replied the page. 

“Bring her to me!” stormed the King. 

And when she came, he cried, ‘‘ Who are Hickamore and 
Hackamore, and what will get them off my kitchen door?” 

“They are just two little sunbeams, your Majesty,” 
answered the little maid, “and you’ll never get them off 
your kitchen door until you chop down the tall trees sur- 
rounding your castle, take the thick tapestries from your 
windows, and let the sunlight flood all the dark corners of 
this gloomy old palace.” 

And just then the King smiled. for some one handed him 
his dish of prunes, and as he was a man of few words, he 
said, “Do just what the little kitchen maid tells you to do.” 

Instantly hundreds of axes gleamed, and the trees of the 
forest fell thick and fast. The tapestries were taken away 
as if by magic, and sunbeam after sunbeam scurried through 
the palace, chasing the gloom and the shadows away. 

And when the King looked in his mirror and saw how 
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handsome he was when he smiled, he never frowned after- 
ward. So, because he was a smiling king, everyone else 
smiled, and he let Hickamore and Hackamore stay on his 
kitchen door and play to their hearts’ content. 


(Adapted by Annie L. MacKinnon from a story entitled, “Sun- 
beams,” by Ada M. Marzials, found in her book, “Stories for Story 
Hour.” Printed through the courteous permission of Dodd, Mead 
& Co.) 





The Wind 


I love to watch the wind sail by, 

And whisk the clouds up through the sky; 
I don’t just know what he will do, 

But I’ll find out before he’s through. 


He flings and waves his raven hair, 
And how the leaves fly everywhere: 
And then, next thing, he gently swings 
A humming-bird, on jeweled wings. 


Then all at once, with shriek and roar, 
He sifts the snow in through the door; 
Then whirls away to bring the sun 

To see the snowy wreath he’d spun. 


And when at night I’m up in bed, * 
The wind comes bounding overhead, 
Zips down the chimney, with a whew-oo, 
And says, “ My friend, I’m after you!” 


But I’m not ’fraid of him one bit— 
I know his pranks, and soon he’! quit 
And croon, and sigh and softly blow, 
“Sleep, little boy.” he’ll whisper low. 
—A. L. M. 





A Dark Place 


A. L. M. 


(A very tiny story, entitled “Finding a Dark Place,” with this idea 
in it, is to be found in O’Grady and Throop’s ‘Teachers’ Story Tellers’ 
Book.” This adaptation has grown out of constant retelling to the 
children, and the addition of the call of the redbird is the result of 
their demand for that call, and their enjoyment of it when used 
Use with this story the old fable of the “Wind and the Sun.”) 


Far away in the heart of the great green forest, there 
was a Dark Place, and a very dark place it was, to be sure. 

The Red Bird found it first, and like a flash of fire he 
dashed out of the forest to where the Wind, the Sun and 
the Bumble Bee had stopped to talk things over. 

“See here! See here!” whistled the Red Bird, wild with. 
excitement. “Over in the depths of the forest I found a 
Dark Place!” 

“A Dark Place!” buzzed the Bumble Bee. 
to it at once. I must see it.” 

So the two started, but the Red Bird was so eager that 
he soon outflew the Bee, and when he reached the Dark 
Place, and turned to show it to the Bumble Bee, there was 
no Bumble Bee to be seen. Then the Red Bird whistled, 
“Right here! Right here! Right, right, right, right, right, 
right, right here!” He whistled and whistled, until at 
last, the Bumble Bee heard and came buzzing lazily along. 

“Tt certainly is a Dark Place, and not a pleasant thing 
to have around. Let us hurry back to our friends. Maybe 
they can do something about it.” 

So back they flew to the Wind and the Sun. When the 
Bee told the Wind that he, too, had found the Dark Place, 
the Wind puffed out his cheeks and roared, “I’ll find that 
Dark Place and blow it out of the forest.” . 

Into the forest rushed the Wind, shaking the bushes, 


“Take me 
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bending the trees, and driving the leaves and the twigs 
before him as he tore along, until, at last, there in the heart 
of the great forest, he found the Dark Place. 

“You!—You-o00! You-oo!” shrieked the Wind. “TI’ll 
soon blow you out of the forest.”” He waved his arms and 
puffed his cheeks and blew, and blew, and blew. But he 
couldn’t blow the Dark Place out of the forest. 

All out of breath, the Wind drifted slowly back to the 
Sun, and gasped, “The Dark Place is still there. I couldn’t. 
blow it away.” 

“Tet me see what I can do,” smiled the Sun. 

Then into the forest streamed the Sun, peeping behind 
bushes and under leaves, climbing tree trunks and looking 
out at the blue sky above. All over the forest danced the 
Sun, into every nook and corner, into caves, and under 
mossy banks where black pools of water turned to gleaming: 
gold beneath his rays— 

But he couldn’t find a Dark Place anywhere. 


) 





The Legend of the Trailing 
Arbutus 


Many moons ago, in a lodge on the south shore of Lake 
Superior, lived an old, old man named Manito, the Mighty. 
Winter was over all the land; snow and ice were everywhere. 
The wind went raging, seeking in the trees and bushes for 
rm birds to chill, and chasing the evil spirits over hill and 
dale. 

Manito crouched low before his dying fire and tried to 
keep himself warm. At last, he raised himself slowly and 
went out and sought long and vainly in the deep snow for 
wood with which to feed his fire. Then he went back again 
to the lodge, and crouching low before the ashes, cried out. 
“Monnaboosho! Save me or I perish!” 

Just then a gust of wind blew open the door of the 
lodge, and looking up, he saw standing there, a tall and 
beautiful maiden. Her hair was black as a raven’s wing 
and so long that it touched the ground as she walked; 
her eyes were soft and shining, like a fawn’s at night; her 
cheeks were like red roses; her dress was made of grasses 
and sweet ferns; in her hands were willow-buds, and on 
her feet were moccasins made of white lilies. As she stood 
in the doorway breathing, the air in the lodge grew warmer. 

The old man said to her, “Enter, my daughter, sit here 
by my side. By and by, I will tell you of my exploits.” 
He smoked for a while in silence, but after the smoke had 
warmed his tongue, he said slowly, “I am Manito, the 
Mighty; when I shake my locks, snow covers all the land.” 
She smiled sweetly at him and answered, “When I shake 
my curls, rain falls on the soft earth.” The old man 
frowned that she had dared to answer him. He went on: 
“When 1 walk abroad, the animals go into their holes, the 
birds fly away to the southland, the flowers lie down and 
die, and death and desolation are everywhere!” The 
maiden replied, “And when I walk abroad, the animals 
come out of their holes. the birds come back from the south- 
land and sing, the flowers lift up their heads and bloom, 
and warmth and sunshine and music are everywhere.” 

All this time the air in the lodge had been growing 
warmer and warmer, until at last the old man’s head fell 
forward upon his breast and he slept. Just then a blue- 
bird came to the roof of the lodge and sang, “Say-e-e. I 
am thirsty!” The river answered from the valley below, 
“Come and drink of me. I am free, at last I am free!’ 
And away flew the bluebird to the river. 

The maiden arose and stood before the old man, waving 
her hands with the willow branches, back and forth above 
his head. He began to grow smaller and smaller, until 
there was nothing left where he had been but a little cluster 
of green leaves. She knelt beside the green leaves and took 
from her girdle some pretty pink and white blossoms. She 

(Continued on page 193) 
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A Sand-table Story of a Public Playground 


Worked Out by 2A and B Grades of J. B. Atkinson School. 


Mrs. M. B. Hollinsgworth, Teacher. 


Miss Anne Grunder, Principal 


ARLY in February, when the little people had learned 
to handle their chalk at the blackboards—for undirected 
work—we began to talk about our playground. Many 

who lived near one of the Western Parks, where there 
was a playground, could tell us what should be there. 
It was net difficult to get up the enthusiasm necessary 
for the individual effort for contributions. Talks over what 
good times one had when one went to play, and what one 
liked best to play, gave teacher a chance to assign certain 
things to be made. 

Every child had a hand in weaving a part of the fence 
around the sand-table. This was done by taking a strip 
of gray rag paper, twelve inches long and three inches wide, 
folding into six parts. these measuring from outer edge one- 
half inch and cutting a slit a half-inch, long enough to hold 
two lighters. This is to be the upper part of the fence. 
An inch below these slits, another row of slits, alternating 
so that the sticks could be woven in and out, thus making 
quite a substantial fence. The weaving and cutting took 
one whole period. The next day each child at the board 
wrote three sentences telling how the work was done. 
The next step was planning the width of the street so 
that the fence might be put up securely. 

The street constructed, the taxi and racer were duly 
installed and an excellent lesson in safety the result. 
Blackboards again tell us all about it. This blackboard 
work was always copied on tablets, after corrections by 
pupils and teacher. At this stage, the children were told 
the child who made the greatest effort to construct some- 
thing for play, should have his picture taken. Since 
teacher owned a kodak, it was an easy matter to do this. 
Such a busy lot they were! The swing in the foreground, 
painted black, was brought in the next morning, and delight 
among the children knew no bounds. Then followed see- 
saws, benches, merry-go-rounds, acting bars, swing ring 
standards, and, best of all, the sliding-board. Of course, 
many of them were crude and clumsy, but the class decided 
upon the best of each, and after many busy times with 
sand-paper, we soon had lovely things. One little chap said, 
“T should like my acting bar to be put in the playground, 
but I did not do it all myself. Daddy helped me set it up, 
but I did all the rest.” Suffice it to say, the acting bar 
was accepted and placed in a conspicuous place. 

The sliding board the boy made of a piece of heavy tin, 
ibeaten into shape and then put edges on it of heavy paper, 


“So the children could catch hold of the sides if they 
needed to.” This was supported by a ladder, made ex- 
actly the same width as the part seen in the picture; the 
rungs made of matches stuck securely through holes in the 
sides. We were very proud of this, for it took fully 
two weeks to get it properly balanced and secure. The 
standard holding the swing rings was made by a girl. 
The ropes (?) were tied at different distances and lengths, 
for little and big children, then brass rings were tied to the 
dangling ends for the children to grasp. 

One of the merry-go-rounds was made by a girl. It was 
of heavy cardboard, cut into two discs, one larger than the 
other. Then centers cut out, and cords attached to the 
inner edge, the six cords secured to a stout stick, which 
was sunken into the sand. It was so beautifully balanced 
that after six paper dolls were put on the big ring, a touch 
of the finger sent them spinning around in a most approved 
style. Another merry-go-round was two little boards 
crossed and nailed to a square block, the one nail suffici- 
ently loose to permit the boards to swing around in a circle. 

Our shelter house was a beauty, a stout green paste- 
board box, oblong, with partition through the center, 
high windows near the roof, a door at each end and, much 
to teacher’s amusement, over one door, on a white card— 
Men; at the other end, in the same large letters—Weemen. 
This little chap was just seven, and a member of the 2B 
class, and his work was fine for one so small; so teacher 
did not change the sign, but let it stand just as he had put 
it. It was a source of a good deal of amusement to the 
older children but, strange to say, nothing was said to 
embarrass the little one. The house lent a touch of color 
much needed at that time, as it had a red roof and, nestling 
down into the grass (artificial moss), it looked very pretty. 
Up to this time, not a picture had been taken, but when the 
final things, the tennis net, baseball game, and swimming 
pool (a mirror) were put in their places, we decided we 
would like to some. Teacher took the children, in groups 
of three, out on the lawn and snapped their pictures on 
postal card sized film. This enabled us to have 
them just the right-sized figures for the toys. 
As posture was to be taught, each child was allowed 
to select what he wanted to play. If in a swing, the arms 


(when posing) must be raised as though grasping the ropes. 
If on the sliding board, arms stretched out at side, to keep 
If on swing bars or acting bar, hands up and 


the balance. 
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bodies stretched. One boy wanted to turn on the bar, 
hence his picture, a natural one, as he is just going over. 
Those on see-saws and merry-go-rounds, show body leaning 
over, hands grasping sides of the boards. The pictures were 
cut out and then mounted on heavy cardboard; those who 
were to stand in the sand had a lighter pasted on the back, 
so the lower part of the stick, which came below the feet of 
the dolls, could be sunken to make them secure. Teacher 
was fortunate in finding a number of little figures in a 
fashion paper of the New York Times. These were cut out 
and mounted on the cardboard model first, then the photos 
placed securely on each, so all would have pretty legs and 
arms. 

As costuming is in our course of art study, it was a 
delightful bit of color work for them to choose what the 
girls should have for their dresses (tissue paper) and the 
boys, all having white waists and black trousers, had only 
to choose bright ties. It was beautiful when Eloise in 
yellow, Theodora, with brilliant red tie, were at the tennis 
net; Hillary, Irvin and John on the acting bar; Eugene in 
violet, Minnie in pink, Charles in white and Mary in blue, 
on the swing rings; Helen in red, Elizabeth, Alfred, Martha 
Kathryn and Georgia in all the colors of the rainbow, on the 
merry-go-round. So, though I will not give the name of 
each child, they were all there, and gave the Playground 
lots of color. 

Arbor Day was drawing near, so we must have a tree or 
trees to plant. Teacher suggested that each bring a 
branch (without leaves) to put down into the ground for 
that day. For the branches, each child was given a pair 
of scissors and as much green paper as he wanted, and 
told to cut out leaves for his tree (splendid busy work). 
The next day, these leaves were neatly pasted on their 
branches, and they were lovely. When Arbor Day came, 
trees were planted and appropriate poems about trees were 
recited. The one most appreciated and recited best 
was Joyce Kilmer’s “The Tree.” All trees were put to- 
gether, ‘“‘so there would be nice shade to go and rest under 
the benches when one got tired and warm.” 

The standard flag-pole was made like a truly big flag-pole. 
This was a donation from the older boy in the wood-work 
department. Decoration Day our flag was lowered at half- 
mast, with a beautifully read poem, “Our Flag,” by the 
boy who took first honor. 

Our study of birds was the last thing to do. “Mr. 
Robin” came early this year and as he and “Mrs. Robin” 
built their nest in one of the big trees near one of our win- 
dows, we had a splendid opportunity to study them. 

Much oral work came in here, for the children were so 
interested, it was difficult to get them down to writing. 
However, after they had been given stout pasteboard pat- 
terns of the robin, full size, from which to outline them on 
drawing paper, they were so delighted over their achieve- 
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ment, they got busy at once. These were painted in water- 
colors, then cut out and mounted on pale gray paper, which 
made them very beautiful. After the robin, we treated 
the bluebird the same way. As they were finished, they 
were pinned up in a border alternately around the room. 
After finishing the full-sized birds and learning all about 
them, those whe did the best work were asked to reduce 
them to the size suitable for the sand-table. The result 
was unexpectedly good. So the bird bath was placed in its 
proper place, filled with water, and the little birds put on 
its rim. And a good lesson was learned about kindness to 
birds and incidentally to all animals. The story was 
finished the middle of June. 

Each child had his booklet with his own original story 
written in his own way, to carry home to mother. Some 
children had as many as twelve pages, others not so many. 
These booklets were nicely bound, with pretty tinted card- 
board covers. Holes were punched on it all and the 
children taught how to tie a neat bow knot to hold the 
pages together, bright wool being used. At the close of term, 
every child was given his doll (and, of course, his own pic- 
ture on it) to take home, also. As the children so thor- 
oughly enjoyed seeing themselves in miniature, it was dire 
punishment when their pictures wete taken off the sand- 
table, if they were tardy or absent without a most excellent 
excuse. The consequence was, tardiness was almost un- 
known in the class, and absence only because of illness. 
So it was a very proud day when John and Mary, who had 
been tardy the day before, were re-instated the third day 
when on time. 


Things Taught by the Story 


Close observation. 

Confidence in expressing what they saw. 
and proportion in building their playthings. 
Spacing—that is, giving each device plenty of room. 

Constructing sentences and being able to read them, 
which they did in a dramatic way. This was done from 
their boards before their work was copied on their tablets. 

Learning the lesson of safety. 

Constructing these playthings as copies of what they had 
seen. 

Lessons in drawing and water-color. 

Courtesy to each other on the playgrounds. 

Costuming and blending of colors in dressing their dolls. 

Importance of conforming to the rules of the school in 
regard to tardiness and attendance 

Patriotism—Deference to the heroes of the war and the 
flag. 

Arbor Day—Why young trees should be planted every 

ear. 
r Posture—In posing for their pictures; the position which 
they would take when playing the game they had chosen. 


Measurement 


A March Project 


Annie E. Dakin 
Principal of Cora B. Whitney Primary School, Bennington, Vt. 


ETWEEN the closing of winter and the dawning of 
spring comes a month of restlessness in Nature as well 
as in school life. 

The wise teacher will strive to make March one of the 
most attractive months in the schoolroom; so much so 
that the child will want to be there every day, regardless of 
weather conditions prevailing outside. 

This is the way we found inspiration and continued 
interest during the trying days of March. 

One very windy day we discussed the work of the wind. 

After talking it over, we decided that “the wind was 
blowing the winter away and blowing spring nearer t» us 
all the time!” We found “the wind helped the sun ‘. melt 
the snow”; for, we noticed several times how much the 
snow looked like fine honey-comb, especially on the windy 
days. We found “the wind made the air pure, blowing 


away the bad air and bringing pure, fresh air to us.”’ This 
fact was impressed by the work of the fan motor in keeping 
the air moving in our schoolroom—fanning the impure air 
out through the flue provided for it. The strong draft 
would have taken a cloth placed before it up the flue had 
it not been for the grating infront. We noticed, also, that 
ribbons at the place where hot and fresh air came into the 
room, hlew straight out when the air is moving. So we 
learned that it was a good thing to keep the air moving. 

We had to try hard to think out a reason for a spring 
snow-storm. We concluded that the snow acted as a 
means of further cleansing the earth, or just another process 
of Nature’s spring house-cleaning. And we did notice, 
after a light snowfall had cleared away, how green the grass 
was coming up. 

The work of the wind was illustrated on the sand-table. 
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The,pin-wheels we made went faster in the wind; the boys 
could fly their kites better in the March wind. Mother’s 
clothes dried better and the snow melted away or was blown 
into heaps, and the sail-boats on the river went faster in 
the wind, etc. 

iWe had a record for the Victrola—one of the Peer Gynt 
Suite, “In the Hall of the Mountain King”—which we used 
in our Musical Interpretation period as follows: 

The children listened to the tune, thinking of what it 
suggested to them. After several interpretations of the 
tune, we thought the best one for this time of the year was 
“The Wind,” so the following story evolved and was 
developed into a game or rhythmic study: 


Once a little boy and girl were playing in the yard, 
under some big trees. It was the month of March and 
rather windy that day, although the sun was shining. 

The boy and girl were playing ball, the big trees swaying 
gently in the light spring breeze. 

After a while the Great North Wind started out from 
his home in the cold Northland. At first, he came only a 
little way and went back. Soon he came a little nearer, 
until he spied the little boy and girl. Then he came very 
close and shouted, ‘‘Woo-o000o—Woo-000!”" The boy and 
girl felt his icy breath. They thought winter had come 
back, so they pulled their caps over their ears, put up their 
coat collars and watched the great tree swaying in the wind. 

They were bravechildren and soon began their game again. 

By and by, the strong East Wind came out from his cave 
in the mountains. Only a little way at first, and back 
to his home again; then a little nearer and back again for 
a while, until he, too, came nearer and nearer. 

So did the West Wind, until the strong trees swayed and 
swayed. Oh, it was very windy, with all the trees swaying 
and bending! 

The little boy and girl took hands and watched the trees, 
shuddering with cold and fear, lest the trees should blow 
down. Just then, the dainty breeze came up from the South 
dancing along on the tips of her toes, giving the little boy 
and girl cheer and courage. So they began their game once 
more. 

But the winds from the North, the East and the West 
began to” blow again, separately at first, and then all 
together. South Wind tried to make it as easy as she could, 


but the others were so much stronger and they blew so 
hard that the little boy and girl took hands and ran back 
to their house. They looked out of the window and saw 
the big trees bending and swaying in the wind. Each time 
the wind blew harder and harder, when Bang! down went 
one tree, and Crack! over went another and another! 
After that, the winds took themselves back to their homes 
in the “Hall of the Mountain King.” 


One can readily apply this story to the game, having 
four or five children represent the trees and four represent 
the winds; learning sense of direction by having North Wind 
come from the north side of the room, East Wind from east 
side, West and South Winds from their sides respectively. 
North and East Winds are strong boys, West Wind a girl, 
and South Wind a dainty little girl who can trip lightly 
on her toes, back and forth, as if too shy to appear at first, 
and who disappears as lightly when the winds get too raging 
—towards the end of the tune. 

Strong boys make the best trees, while the boy and girl 
at play must be children who feel the import of the story 
sufficiently to interpret it vividly—especially when the 
chilly North Wind blows upon them and when they stand 
watching the work of the winds—finally running to the 
house for shelter, watching from the window. When the 
trees go down, they will naturally shriek or hide their faces, 
if they really feel the story. 

The music will suggest the steps for the winds and motions 
for the trees. During the last of the month, when the 
sunny days are apt to be more in evidence and one can really 
imagine the breath of “spring” in the air, one’s courage is 
apt to receive a sad blow by a real snow-storm or blizzard 
before night. This is a test of patience and perseverance, 
both in Nature and the schoolroom. 

By way of further encouragement, we noticed how brave 
the buds and flowers were all through this trying month. 
Draw some crocuses on the blackboard, as samples of 
perseverance. Their pretty colors among the deep green 


leaves will appeal to the children. 

We learned the following poem, called “The Happiness 
Flower,” this month, and when the gay little crocuses 
appeared, involuntarily the children said, “Oh, there are 


the happiness flowers! 
(Continued on page 196) 
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Old Ireland ---A Dutch Variant 


A Correlated Primary Project for March 


Nelle Norvell, Montana 


(Book rights reserved) 


RELAND, even in comparison with the picturesque 
country of Holland, makes a very desirable and edu- 
cational basis for the primary language, nature study, 

geography and art work for March. 

Holland has come to be very universally used by primary 
teachers as a study for this month. Indeed, its long- 
armed windmills, its garden-like farms, its quaint, bright- 
colored houses, its canals and dykes, and ‘its interesting 
customs and costumes justify the choice. However, the 
available material has been so extensively used and has 
been presented in so many different forms, that the majority 
of children above the first grade are entirely familiar with it. 
Therefore, an equally usable and far less used subject will 
prove refreshing and quite as educational to both pupils 
and teachers of lower grades. 

Ireland, with its spring-like suggestions of always “a- 
wearing o’ the green,” in its miniature fields of flax and 
other abundant vegetation and its much-sung shamrocks; 
its artistic topographical formation of hills and boglands, 
valleys and lakes; its diversified industries and occupations, 
from the cutting of peat for fuel to the manufacturing of 
the finest of linen damask and beautiful laces; its homes, 
from the humble thatched cottage to the grand castles of 
the Earl; the mode of travel, from the humble donkey cart 
to the showy jaunting-car; the artistic values everywhere 
present, from the beautiful blue of the dainty flax flower 
and the practical design of the shamrock leaf, to the land- 
scape itself; and the lives of the people themselves so inter- 
woven with song and fairy tales through all of which runs 
a strong thread of patriotism and love of honesty, presents 
a study diversified enough to satisfy even the motley col- 
lection of inclinations and tendencies, found in the American 
school. 

Suitable primary material concerning Ireland is not quite 
so easily obtained as for some other countries, but we found 
sufficient to arouse the interest and win the co-operation of 
the entire class. “The Irish Twins,” by Lucy Fitch 


Perkins, was first read as a part of the opening 
exercises. This was followed by the chapter on “Linen,” 
from ‘‘The Four Wonders,” by Elnora E. Schillig. Next 
a number of Irish fairy tales were read. Among these, 
“The Three Wishes” proved the most popular and was 
illustrated successfully and amusingly by paper cuttings. 
Finally, all the Irish records obtainable were brought to 
school and the suitable ones were played on the school 
“Brunswick.” The collection included Irish songs, jigs, 
fairy tales, stories and some folk dances. 

The search for material for display on the bulletin board 
had been-progressing in the meantime and resulted in a 
creditable showing. The collection, consisting of some 
magazine sketches of Irish landscapes, a spinner with wheel 
and distaff, some linen advertisements showing Irish 
homes, a sample of flax seed, some samples of linen, a picture 
of the flax flower, pictures of donkeys and pigs, and a corn- 
cob pipe or two, kept the pupils, and some of the parents, 
alert and interested. 

For language work, we made booklets. The designs on 
the back were black pigs made from sewing cards, sewed 
with black yarn and colored inside the design. The 
method used in sewing these is described in “Latta’s Book 
for Teachers,”’ and is a marked improvement over the older 
method. In these booklets were written short original 
stories or short poems for memorizing. Small pictures for 
study were pasted in, also various drawings and paper 
cuttings of shamrocks, pipes, donkeys, pigs, and flax flowers. 
Some of these drawings and cuttings were also suitably 
mounted and placed above the blackboard for decoration. 
The usual class calendar, of free-hand cutting, for this 
month was also in keeping with its shamrock design and 
green borders. 

Since we use the sand-table to summarize the knowledge 
gathered, when studying a subject of this kind—and it is 
surprising the ideas that even small children will be pre- 
pared to express—we now arranged ti to impress 
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the various ideas acquired concerning Ireland, her industries 
and people: There was so much enthusiasm concerning 
this particular project, that soon all the usable toys were 
brought and offered for use. These were accepted, as 
they make a good beginning to which may be added more 
original work; These toys consisted of a “Missouri 
mule,” which made a very good Irish donkey; a toy iron 
bank in the shape of a pig; various chickens, left over from 
Easter, and a donkey-cart with a driver, who needed 
only the addition of a high, stiff hat and a long black cape 
to transform him into what we considered a very satisfactory 
Irishman. 

Next came the more original construction work, which 
began with the house. An ordinary cardboard packing-box 
was used. First a four-sided door was marked out, cut 
on three sides and bent back. The window was cut in 
the same way, to resemble wooden shutters. Both the 
door and the shutters were enameled green. When the 
form of the house was complete, it was covered entirely 
with a thick coating of the flour and salt mixture commonly 
used for maps. ‘This is a mixture of two parts of salt and 
one of flour, with enough water to form a thin dough 
easily spread with a broad knife or ruler. We allowed 
each side of the house to become partially dry before begin- 
ning on the next, thereby preventing the material from 
running off. When the mixture was partly dried, it was 
marked into creases to represent stones. These were later 
colored with a brush and ink. The entire house, when dry, 
was very white and glistening. The roof was also covered 
with the same mixture, and while yet sticky, was thickly 
covered with small bits of green raffia, to give a thatched 
appearance. 

When the entire table had been made green by means of 
small bits of raffia and tissue paper, the house was placed 
in one corner and the table was marked off into various 
small fields and pens, with a road at the front, down which 
traveled the Irishman in his donkey-cart. 

Then there was a “modeling day,” after which there were 
numerous red and white pigs, to keep the iron pig company 
and to drink from the wooden trough. There was also a 
“cutting day,” and various blue flax flowers and green 
shamrocks, cut from stiff paper and colored, sprang here 
and there. 

Still the table seemed incomplete, for how were the cows, 
pigs and donkeys to be made to stay off the crops and the 
inen spread on the common to bleach? Then the boys of 
the class suggested building walls of plasticine, but it 
would require a very much larger quantity than we pos- 
sessed, so they decided that was not practical. Then they 
thought they would build them of stones, but the round 
pebbles we have here are worn so smooth that they will 
not “stay put.” They had previously discovered that 
the soil of the schoolyard possessed an adobe quality that 
became almost the consistency of stone when dry and was 
of a light color. We had used it for some sand-table 
modeling previously. Therefore, they decided to make the 
walls the proper lengths, of mud, and cover them with small 
pebbles, pressed in when the walls were partly dry. They 
used old rulers for modeling tools and formed each piece 
on a narrow board, in order to place them while yet damp. 
The experiment proved very successful. Soon the donkey 
and cows were grazing together, the pigs were in their own 
pen, the house had its own lawn and there were gates both 
closed and open. 

The farming class was thus very well represented, but 
many of the class regretted that there was no room left for 
a castle to represent the grand nobility we had read about. 
So Killarney Castle, with its accompanying hills and road- 
ways, appeared as an effective background for the sand- 
table scene. 

It then became a very simple task to produce a poster 
of Ireland, which was made also as a class project of free- 
hand paper cutting. This was cut from thin white paper 
and mounted on black cambric and was preserved for the 
general exhibition of school work shown at the close of the year. 
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Since this work was so diversified, there was no one in 
the entire class who could not help with some part of it. 
For this reason, it became one of the most interesting and 
successful studies of the year from the standpoint of both 
the teacher and the pupils. 





March Drawing Outlines 


Elsa Steward Clark, Ohio 
First Week 


1 From squared paper, cut a number of squares of dic- 
tated size. From these cut the letters, M A R C H. 

2 Paste letters cut in previous lesson at top of 9 by 12 
sheets of black paper. Press well. Cut a silhouette of 
buildings or trees that will extend all along the bottom of 
the black paper. In the sky space, paste kites of various 
sizes. Cuttings should all be white, or the letters and trees 
may be white and the kites made of colored paper. 

3 Construct pinwheels. 


Second Week 


1 Paint a Dutch landscape. 

2 Construct a windmill. Cut windmill shape without 
arms from folded paper. Make two of these. Next cut 
one set of arms. Fasten arms through the two windmill 
shapes, with a paper fastener. This will make a windmill 
that stands. 

3 From cardboard, or a piece of tablet back, cut narrow 
strips. Paste in shape of a cross-for the foundation of a 
kite. The long strip should be about 6 inches long. Next 
cut kite shape and decorate. Paste kite onto strips and 
add a real string kite-tail. 


Third Week 


1 Pass out egg-shaped patterns, at least four inches long. 
Dictate Easter egg design, as illustrated. The easiest way 
is to draw the designs on the board. 

2 Have children make original Easter egg designs. 

3 Make Easter cards, using illustrated rabbits. 


Fourth Week 


1 From folded paper, cut baskets with handles. Color 
brown. Fill with colored Easter eggs. 

2 Free-hand cutting of rabbits in various positions. 

3 Using 12 by 4} manila paper, make a border of chicks 
pulling a tiny wagon. 





The Owl 


An owl sits in the tallest tree 
Of our back-yard; 
Tu-whit! Tu-whee! 


' And puffs his feathers‘out"and scowls 
As is the habit of all owls; 
Tu-whit! Tu-whoo! 


A butterfly, a bird, a bee 
Flit past his nose; 
Tu-whit! Tu-whee! 


He sleeps right on, his eyes shut tight, 
Nor wakes till darkness blots all light; 
Tu-whit! Tu-whoo! 


I’m glad I’m I, and he is he, 
That stupid owl in our;tall tree; 
Tu-whit! Tu-whee! 


I’d hate to have all days go by 
Without one look at earth or sky; 
Tu-whoo! — Margaret Hill 


Tu-whit! 
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A Pussy Willow Surprise Party 


Lula Pauline Whinna, Pennsylvania 


Pussy willow, pussy willow, 
Soft as any downy pillow; 
Sleeping all the winter long, 
Cease your sleeping, 
Spring is peeping, 
Don’t you hear the robin’s song? 


Pussy willows! How the children love them! Dear 
little furry friends telling us that spring has come, or at 
least, is on her way. 

One bleak March day, several years ago, a number of my 
boys and girls put their little heads together to give me a 
“Surprise.”’ Such a delightful one, too! Several mothers 
told me afterwards that the children had fairly haunted 
the shop of a local florist for weeks before. Now, I guess 
you know what my “Surprise” was, don’t you? 

Yes, it was a Pussy Willow Surprise Party! 

Nearly every child in the class had a twig bearing a 
little gray “pussy.” I put them all in a big bucket of 
water and when the nature study period came around I 
suggested that we have a regular “party.” 

I distributed the twigs and then said, “Let’s play that 
we are ‘Pussies.’”’ They knew what was coming, for we 
had played being “flowers” a number of times. Make 
believe is always enjoyed by children, so my suggestion was 
welcomed with smiles. 

For fifteen minutes eyes and tongues were busy making 
“personal history.” On the board, I made a simple outline 
as they directed. When all the information was gathered 
together, I said, “Now, 1 want you to tell me ‘your story,’ 
using ‘I’ instead of ‘the Pussy Willow.’” 

The “stories” were not given in finished English, but— 
they were rich with child interest and originality. 

It was really wonderful what those little people dis- 
covered, directed and guided, of course, by the teacher. 
Nothing was told them that they could discover for them- 
selves. 


‘*Personal History’’ 


I came from the florist up the street. I grow best in 
damp places, or where there is water. I am only a twig, 
but look at my “Pussies.”” They are soft and gray and 
furry, like real pussies. My “Pussies” have a small bench 
on which to sit. 

= children study the twig for the arrangement of 
buds. 

My “Pussies” are first on one side, then on the other, 
all the way up my stem. They are covered with a hard 
brown coat when Jack Frost is around. My “Pussies” 
are really bunches of blossoms or flowers. Put us in water 
and keep us in the warm sun and see what happens. The 
brown coats drop off and from among the soft hairs of our 
“Pussies’’ you’ll see the little flowers begin to grow. Out 
of some of our smaller buds will come leaves. 

Keep on watching our “Pussies” and soon you'll see 
the blossoms dropping like yellow tassels, and then our 
“Pussies” are called “catkins.”” On these tassels you'll 
find a yellow powder; this is pollen. The bees carry this 
from one tree to another. 

We pussy willows never grow to be big trees. 


This little bit of ‘Personal History” is merely suggestive. 
Sqme children gave more, some less, when their “Life 
Stories” were written. 

Various poems were used to finish the “story,” for we had 
been collecting pussy willow poems for some time previous 
to this. (There was “method in my madness” when I had 
them begin collecting in February—I knew they’d be 
needed when the spring days rolled around.) 

In the drawing period we used the sprays to make posters 
and booklets, etc. 

Some of the favorite poems collected by the children are: 


Pussy Willows 


In her dress of silver gray 

Comes the Pussy Willow gay— 

Like a little Eskimo, 

Clad in fur from tip to toe. 
Underneath her, in the river, 

Flows the water with a shiver. 
Downward sweeping from the hill, 
North Wind whistles, loud and sbrill. 


Birds are loth to wing their flight, 
To a land in such a plight. 

Not another flower is found 
Peeping from the bark or ground. 
Only Mother Willow knows 

How to make such suits as those; 
How to fashion them with skill, 
How to guard against the chill. 


Did she live once, long ago, 
In the land of ice and snow? 
Was it first by Polar seas 
That she made such coats as these? 
Who can tell?—We only know 
Where our Pussy Willows grow. 
Fuzzy little friends that bring 
Promise of the coming spring. 
—Elizabeth E. Foulke 


The First Pussy Willow 


O dainty little pussies, 
With your sott velvet skins, 
How is it that you come so soon, 
Before the spring begins? 
How could your mother let you out, 
When snow and ice were all about? 


The cold north wind is blowing, 
The air with snow is filled; 
O silky little pussies, you’ll 
Most certainly be chilled! 
Go back and wait until you hear 
The bluebirds calling, “Spring is here!” 
—L. F. Armitage 


Fairies’ Muffs 


I know what the fairies do with their muffs 
When the winter’s spent, ae 

And the warm south wind with its coaxing puffs 
Makes the ice relent. 

They go where the pussy-willow stirs 
In the wind, all bare, 

And, just as your mother does with her furs, 
Hang them out to air—Lydia A. Hasbrouk 


Pussy Willow 


Little Pussy Willow, hanging on the tree, 
Knew that pleasant Spring had come, and wished the sun to see. 


Little Pussy Willow, growing, O so fast! 
Found her seamless overcoat too small for her at last. 


Faster and faster grew Pussy, alack! 
Till she split her winter overcoat right up the back. 


Then she put on a dress ot silver gray fur, 
And it almost seemed as if she must purr. 


A little later and lo and behold! 
She is covered with pollen like shining gold. 


And the dear little stamens so slender and white, 
Hold their pollen tops up to catch the sunlight. 


And inside her dress, so shiny and shy, 
Are dear little seeds all ready to fly. 


But Pussies must go, for the leaves will be here, 
Next March is the time when they appear.—C. T. Smith 


Pussy Willow 


The brook is brimmed with melting snow, 
The maple sap is running, 

And on the highest elm a crow 
His coal-black wings is sunning. 
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A close, green bud, the Mayflower lies 
Upon its mossy pillow; 

And sweet and low the south wind blows, 

And through the brown fields calling goes, 
“Come, Pussy! Pussy Willow! 

Within your close brown wrapper stir; 

Come out and show your silver fur: 
Come, Pussy! Pussy Willow!” 


Soon red will bud the maple trees, 
And bluebirds will be singing, 
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And yellow tassels in the breeze 
Be from the poplars swinging; 
And rosy will the Mayflower lie 
Upon its mossy pillow; 
“But you must come the first of all; 
Come, Pussy!” is the south wind’s call. 
“Come, Pussy! Pussy Willow! 
A fairy gift to children dear, 
The downy firstling of-the year: 
Come, Pussy! Pussy Willow!” 
—Marian Douglas 


Pussy Willow Gray 


Susie C. PEAROpY 


Puss - v Wil - low gray, 








*All rights reserved 


Warm sunshine upon my bed, 
Up I poked my head. 
Looked around, looked around. 
Liked my dress of silver gray, 
Felt like going out to play, 


Near the ground, near the ground. 





Cuares E. Boyp * 


tucked a - way, O so. 


the win - ter I did swing, Wait - ing for the 





a 





“See the catkins,” children cried, 
“Pussy Willow, do not hide.” 

Come away, come away. 
Have you just come back to town, 
In your pretty, gray night-gown? 

O please stay! O please stay! 
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Mother Goose Rhymes for Reading 


Anna Eliza Sample 
(Book rights reserved) 


OTHER GOOSE rhymes are not actualor real poetry. 
Nevertheless, they are quite usable and worthwhile 
for children, especially those in the primary grades. 

There is a musical swing and sound in all of them. This 
musical rhythm always proves a satistfaction to the child. 

The sense of rhythm is a racial instinct. Hence children 
do not tire of the rhymes and love the » for their rhythm 
and repetition. 

Mother Goose songs or rhymes owe their longevity to the 
rhythmic feeling and expression aroused in the hearer. 
They have been passed along from one set of children to 
another and are just as well loved by the modern child as 
by the first child who heard them long ago. They reflect 
child interest and experience just as clearly now as when 
first related a century or more ago. 

We do not often think of Mother Goose rhymes as 
literature, but their survival and freshness of material 
entitle them to a place as a literary product of historical 
importance. On account of this interest and historical 
value they should be taught to the children early in child- 
hood and school life. The rhymes just as truly help to 
portray the development of literature as the ancient folk- 
lore and myths. 

Teachers who are not amply supplied with supplementary 
readers will find the rhymes furnish excellent material. 
Printing or writing them upon large sheets of manila paper 
or cardboard is economical. The sheets can be fastened 
to the wall as needed, and then removed and kept for future 
use. This saves blackboard space and time in preparation. 

During literature or language periods the rhymes can be 
read and later memorized by the pupils. Many rhymes, 
such as “Little Miss Muffet,” “Little Jack Horner,” “Sing 
a Song of Sixpence,” “Jack Be Nimble,” etc., are readily 
dramatized and enjoyed by: the children. 

Teachers will find excellent material and incentive for 
art work for the pupils in all of the rhymes. Cutting 
lessons and drawing are the best mediums. 

Lessons in the use of good English have been developed 
from the rhymes and can be found in the June, 1922, issue 
of Primary Epucation. 

When the beginner first enters school, the teacher must 
find some point of contact in order to create an interest and 
obtain a ready response. Mother Goose rhymes appeal to 
the children because they contain a variety of experiences 
and a vocabulary familiar to the small child. For this 
reason the rhymes can be made the first point of contact. 

It is quite surprising how many children are not familiar 
with the rhymes. Children of foreign-speaking parents, 
many negro and mountain children have a vocabulary 
distinctly foreign to the one found in the Primer. But the 
experiences related in the rhymes are familiar to children 
of all races. What little boy has not found a plum in his 
pie? Or what little girl has not been frightened by a 
spider, as Miss Muffet? Or what child has not lost his 
mittens, as the “Three Little Kittens’’? 

Children love to meet in stories familiar beings, as the 
cow, the cat and the dog. It is exciting to them for the 


dish to “run away with the spoon”’; to see “four and twenty 
blackbirds baked in a pie”; to picture “the mouse ran up 
the clock.” They enjoy a bit of nonsense, as, “Dr. Foster 
went to Gloucester,” or “There was a crooked man,” etc. 
If a child is to read intelligently and with pleasure, he 
must first have a certain amount of experiences with the 
objects and the characters he reads about. The best 
method is through associating the object with the word, the 
idea with the phrase and the activity with the experience. 
The rhymes supply this association for the child. 


I Connecting the Word with the Object 


Hey! diddle! diddle! 

The cat and the fiddle, 

The cow jumped over the moon. 
The little dog laughed 

To see such sport, 

And the dish ran away 

With the spoon. 


This rhyme contains a number of objects familiar to the 
child — cat, cow, dog, dish, moon and fiddle. These words 
—with the exception of “fiddle” —are found in every 
primary reader. Thus, in learning to read the rhyme, 
he is preparing himself for rapid word recognition in the 
readers. The learning to read process is much easier and 
quicker for the child when the subiect matter contains 
objects and experiences familiar to him. He does not have 
to stop, as it were, to mentally explain to himself what the 
particular object is—he already knows. “Hey, diddle, 
diddle,” we tell him, are funny sing-song words to make 
every one smile. The child knows the object or animal, 
“cat,” because he has played with or seen a cat. When he 
meets the word “cat” in the rhyme, he instantly connects 
the word with the object. The same is true of the words 
“cow,” “moon,” “spoon,” etc. The phrases are quickly 
built into sentence wholes and the story found in the 
rhyme is complete. Later the pupil can again connect 
the objects, words, phrases and sentence wholes into one 
story through dramatization, drawing or cutting. 


Il To Teach Sentence Wholes or Thought Ex- 
pression 


’ 


Hickory, dickory, dock, 
The mouse ran up the clock, 
The clock struck one, 

The mouse ran down, 
Hickory, dickory, dock. 


This rhyme is excellent for training in sentence wholes. 
To a teacher it almost seems as if it were written for that 
purpose. It is difficult for the primary child to express a 
complete sentence when one or two words answer the same 
purpose. This is especially noticeable when a reply is given 
to a question. 

The aim of all reading is thought getting. The pupil 
cannot express the thought until he gets it, and he cannot 
make the thought complete until it is connected with other 
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thoughts. So, we aim to teach him to read sentence wholes 
and express the sentence as a whole — a complete thought. 
What did questions are a device to train him. The teacher 
asks the question and the pupil hunts in the reading lesson 
for the answer. 


1 What did the clock say? 
Hickory, dickory, dock. 

What did the mouse first do? 
The mouse ran up the clock. 

What did the clock do? 

What did the mouse then do? 

What did the clock say? 


bo 


Or Oo 


If the pupil replies to question 2, “Ran up the clock,” he 
is developing careless thought expression. He should be 
taught to go back and read the sentence as a whole — 
“The mouse ran up the clock.” Early training in express- 
ing sentence wholes means to the teacher more rapid silent 
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readers, more pupils speaking concise English, and more 


pupils thinking clearly. 


In teaching other rhymes, 


the teacher will be able to 


devise a series of motivating questions if she studies the 


rhymes. 
as the what did questions. 


These questions need not be similar in nature 
Any question that stimulates 
the pupil in thought getting is motivating. 


Those involv 


ing who, what, why and where are very helpful. 


Suggested Rhymes 


Baa-baa-Black Sheep. 
Little Jack Horner. 
Little Miss Muffett. 
Little Bo-Peep. 

Jack, Be Nimble. 

Old Mother Hubbard. 
Jack and Jill. 

Little Boy Blue. 


A Silent Reading Lesson 


Ella Cummings, lowa 


Bruce and the Spider 


HIS is a story of suspense, with a definite climax. 

It arouses the curiosity of the child and he feels that 

upon the failure or success of a spider depends the 
honor of Robert Bruce. 


Teacher’s Aim 

To help the children to an intelligent enjoyment of the 
story. To have pupils see that success is secured by per- 
severance. 
Pupils’ Aim 

To read the story and enjoy it. 


Method 
Silent Reading. 


Child’s Part 
(To be read silently) 


Teacher’s Part 


To-day we are going to 
read about a king who lived - 
in a country across the ocean. 


The spider was trying the 
seventh time. 


What did Bruce say he 
would do if the spider failed 
the seventh time? 

What did he say he would 
do if she succeeded? 


Read that part that tells 
whether the spider failed or 
succeeded? 


Read the paragraph that 


do. “She can never do it,” 
thought the king. 

The little spider tried it 
once and failed. The king 
counted each time. 

At length she had tried it 
six times and had failed each 
time. 

“She is like me,” thought 
the king. “I have tried six 
battles and failed. She has 
tried six times to reach the 
beam and failed. 

“Tf she swings the seventh 
time and fails, I will give up 
all for lost. 

“Tf she swings the seventh 
time and wins, I will call my 
men together once more for 
a battle with the enemy.” 

“Look! Look!” shouted 
the king. “She has reached 
it! The thread hangs be- 
tween the two beams. If 
the spider can do it, I can do 
Sag 

Bruce got up from the 





In the picture, he looks as 
though he would be a strong, 
brave man. 

I wonder, as we read, if we 
shall find this to be true. 

Let us read the name of 
the story. 

Read the part of the story 
that tells where Robert Bruce 
was hiding and why he had 
lost hope. 


Read the sentence that 
tells what Bruce decided to 
do next. 


Read the part of the story 
that tells why Bruce was in- 
terested in a spider spinning 

*her web. 


Bruce and the Spider. 

Robert Bruce, King of 
Scotland, was hiding in a hut 
in the forest. His enemies 
were seeking him far and 
wide. 

Six times he had met them 
in battle, and six times he 
had failed. 

Hope and courage were 
gone. 

Bruce had given up all as 
lost. 

He was about to run away 
from Scotland, and leave the 
country in the hands of his 
enemy. 

The spider was trying to 
spin a thread from one beam 
of the hut to another. 

It was a long way between 
beams and Bruce saw how 
hard a thing it was for her to 


tells what Bruce did next. straw with new strength and 
sent his men from village to 


village, calling the people to 


arms. 
The King of Scotland had The brave soldiers an- 
called his people to arms.  swered his call and came 


trooping in. 

At length his army was 
ready to fight, and when the 
king led them in a great 
battle against the enemy, this 
time, like the spider,§Bruce 
won. 


Lesson Socialized by the Children 


Leona, what was the king’s name? 
Wilhelmina, the king’s name was Robert Bruce. 
Yes, Leona. 

Carl, what country did Robert Bruce live in? 
Clarence, he lived in Scotland. 

Maxine, where was Robert Bruce hiding? 
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Louis, Robert Bruce was hiding in a cottage under the 
ground. 

Robert Excuse me, Maxine, you should have said hut, 
because a cottage is a nice little house. 

Thank you, Robert. 

Maxine, what do you think the walls of the hut were 
made of? 

Kenneth, I think the walls were made of stone. 

Marguerite Excuse me, Maxine, but I think the walls 
of this hut were made of boards. 

No, Marguerite, the walls were made of stone and the 
ceiling of boards. Look at the picture. 

Thank you, Kenneth. 

Gordon, who were the enemy seeking? 

Leona, they were seeking Robert Bruce. 

Who are enemies, Gordon? 

Leona, they are men who fight against other men. 

Louis Pardon me, Gordon, enemies are not always men 
who fight. It means that they don’t like each other. 

Excuse me, Louis, if they don’t like each other they 
usually fight. 

Thank you, Gordon. 

William, what was Robert Bruce about to do? 

Gordon, he was about to run away and leave Scotland 
to his enemies. 

Yes, William. 

Wilhelmina, what did Robert Bruce see in the hut? 

Robert, Robert Bruce saw a spider spinning her web? 

Carl, what was the spider trying to do? 
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Clare, she was trying to spin a thread from one beam to 
another. 

Louis, how many times did the spider try and fail? 

Anna, she tried six times and failed. 

Maxine, what did Bruce say when the spider tried the 
seventh time? 

Jeanette, he said, “If the spider can do it, I can do it.’’ 

Yes, Maxine. 

Carl, did the spider win the seventh time? 

Yes, Clare. 

Excuse me, Carl, but I think I would say it this way. 
The spider did win the seventh time. 

Thank you, Clare. 

Dixie, what did Robert Bruce do now? 

James, he called his people together. 

Yes, Dixie. 

Gordon, do you think the people liked their king? 

Yes, William, I think they did, because they came to 
help him when he asked them. 

Grace, what did Robert Bruce do when the soldiers came 
trooping in? 

Robert, he led them into battle. 

Louis, who won this battle? 

Leona, Robert Bruce won this battle. 

Yes, Louis. 

Maxine, what did the spider teach Robert Bruce? 

Jeanette, it taught him a little rhyme that my mamma says 
sometimes: “If at first you don’t succeed, try, try again.” 

Thank you, Maxine. 


Weaving in the Kindergarten 


Johanna Holm, Wisconsin 


HE first lessons in weaving were with oil-cloth mats 
and wooden slats. After a successful oil-cloth mat is 
completed, a paper weaving mat is given each child, 

which, when finished, may, be taken home. 

Now the Tindall looms are brought forth and small rugs 
made. These are sewed together, two in the width and 
two rugs in length, or even three. A rug made thus is a 
suitable size for the play-house. Rags brought from home 
and torn into strips make very successful rugs. Cotton 
roving, of course, is the ideal material for this purpose. 

A small doll, about twelve inches in length, was purchased. 
Looms for making cap, sweater and trousers were made 
and threaded with yarn warp. Deep red wool yarn was 
used for the making of this sweater suit. Long weaving 
needles were threaded with this yarn. These needles may 
be cut from basswood and sand-papered until they have a 
very smooth surface. The looms were sawed out of 
quarter-inch lumber with the coping saw and made the 
size to fit the doll. A large-toothed comb was used to 
push the yarn together as it was woven. 

To make the trousers loom, proceed as follows: Take a 
board one-fourth inch thick and the length of doll from 
waist line to tip of toes; the width, the circumference of 
doll (measuring it under the arms), plus two inches. With 
saw, cut slits on top and bottom edge, about one-fourth 
inch deep and each cut three-eighths inchapart. Stretch 
wire between two center notches marked a—a and b—b. 
Now the trousers loom is ready for weaving. Wind wool 
warp back and forth on loom. A stout wire stretched on 
each edge, x—y, to prevent drawing together, would be 
advisable also. 

Begin weaving at left hand, x, and weave back and 
forth across the board tol—m. Then begin weaving to the 
left-hand center wire around it, and back and forth to the 
left hand, y. Start at m and weave around right hand 
center wire back and forth down to right hand, y. This 
completes one-half the trousers. This is removed by 
lifting the warp loops from the loom end. Then.sremove 
the wires. Proceed the same way with the second half. 


Then, when completed, over-cast the two sides together 
with the same yarn. Run a string through the top of 
trousers and draw together at top. 

The sweater loom is made the same length as the trousers, 
and the width is the width of the trousers plus the length 
of the two sleeves. Divide top of board into thirds, 
x—y, y—y,and y—x. Sawdown an inch andahalf on y, thus 
making two slits. Measure down from x an inch anda 
half, a, and saw from a to the intersection of y. This is 
the sweater collar. From a, measure down the width of 
sleeve desired, and from this point, 1, saw in the length of 
sleeve. Measure in the length of sleeve at bottom of board. 
Then saw up from this point to intersection, 1. Do the 
same at m. The loom, when completed, is as shown in 
diagram. Cut slits, one-fourth inch in length, in top and 
bottom of sleeve and along top of collar and bottom of 
sweater, three-eighths of an inch apart. Stretch a wire 
from e to e, also between f andf. A wire stretched at the 
right and left of loom will also prevent the drawing together 
of garment while weaving. 

Begin weaving at right hand corner of top of collar and 
weave across, back and forth, until the sleeve is reached. 
Then weave across from a to a, until sleeve is completed. 
Then weave across body: of sweater, until it is woven 
closely, to lower edge of loom. Remove the sweater back. 
Then place warp on loom, the same as before, and weave 
from upper left hand corner of collar to e, and around wire at 
e, and back and forth, until the left half of collar is com- 
pleted, and continue weaving around wire to e—e below 
the lower sleeve line. Weave the right hand side in same 
way. Then weave across body to bottom of sweater. 
This allows an opening at the neck, in front, through which 
a crocheted woolen string may be inserted and drawn 
together. After removing this section of sweater from loom, 
overcast the front and back together and the result is the 
sweater shown in the print. 

The cap is made on a circular loom. Measure the doll’? 
head by cutting a circle out of pasteboard and fitting it on 
the doll. Find the diameter of this circle. Take the 
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length of the radius and multiply by two as the radius for 
the circle of which the loom is made. Cut into the circular 
wooden loom on the radii one-fourth of an inch slits, three- 
eighths of an inch apart. Now for the top of cap, stretch 
the warp across the center of circle each time, x to y, until 
loom is full. Beginning at center, weave around and around, 
to the outer edge of loom. Then remove the top of cap 
from loom. Now make a circle of wire, the size of doll’s 
head, and with three brads, fasten in center of loom. 
Stretch the warp from outside slits and each time going 
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around the wire and back, a to b, instead of across the 
circle. Weave from the wire circle to outside of 
loom. 

When this is completed, cut the wire and pull it out. 
Then take the article from the loom. Sew the top and 
bottom sections together. Make a pompom or a tassel to 
complete the cap. 

These articles shown here were made by children five 
and six years of age; the sweater suit by three boys, aged 
five years. 
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Ideas to Try 


Star Discipline 
Mary A. Holt, Virginia 


Perhaps this idea was evolved from the quotation, 
“Hitch your wagon to a star.” At any rate, in order to 
see the stars we have to look up, and thinking of stars 
involves a looking up mentally and spiritually. Thus, to 
use the symbol of stars to inspire the right kind of conduct 
is but-natural. Of course, this Star Discipline will hardly 
work in grades older than the fourth primary. In the 
fifth grade, there is not the right point of contact to be 
found in combining the behavior of the fifth grader with 
the symbol of stars. But this method works admirably in 
the primary grades. 

During the first years of school, the teacher explains 
carefully to the little people all about the stars. She cuts 
out of white cardboard a star, measuring about three inches 
across, for each pupil, and places each name neatly upon 
these stars. Showing them to the class, she impresses each 
boy and girl that each starts out with the same kind of star 
and it is for them to make it as lovely as possible. Then, 
using the gummed small stars that are easily secured from 
Dennison, or some like firm, show them by actually 
sticking on an extra white star, how they can beautify 
their stars by winning the different colored stars each 
month and sticking them on the white cardboard star. 
Then promise them that at the end of the term each child 
may have his star for his very own and take it home with 
him. 

Each individual teacher has her own ideas of what points 
of conduct to stress. For most primary grades, the use 
of three kinds of stars is sufficient: red stars for Health 
Habits, blue stars for Punctuality, and gold stars for Right 
Behavior. A fourth star of silver, or some color, may be 
used for improvement in scholarship, but it should be for 
IMPROVEMENT in scholarship and ot for high grades. It is 
not absolutely fair to give them for Hich GrapEs because 
of the many factors which enter into the individual pupil’s 
ability to make high grades. Any scheme to develop the 
right kind of conduct in a class must be absolutely just or 
as just as the one introducing it can make it. 

In the primary grades in the public schools, it has become 
a regular office of the teacher to see to the Health Habits 
of the class. There may be different rules to enforce, such 
as, each pupil must have a handkerchief, each pupil must 
have had no coffee or tea for breakfast, each pupil must have 
played outdoors an hour before the school session the day 
before, and other rules. But let there be a set of Health 
Habit forming rules to observe and check up each day. 
The reports may not be entirely accurate, but then usually 
the primary child will make a true report, though often it is 
because his classmates will not stand his making a wrong 
report and getting a starwhenheshouldn’t. At the end of 
the month, place a red star on the pupil’s star, if he has 
kept all the rules. In the same way, place a blue star if 
the pupil has been punctual, in his place each day, unless 
sick, and on time. 

Let the standard for the gold star be the highest. Give 
gold stars to those pupils only who have not hindered the 
class in any way, by inattention, carelessness, rudeness, 
or any other hindering action. Somehow, the gold stars 
appeal to the little ones in the primary school more than 
any of the other stars, and they will behave almost perfectly 
for a whole month for the sake of taking home the star 
“to show mother the gold star.” 

The star for improvement in lessons is self-explanatory. 
Compare the report of the preceding month with the one 
on hand. If the pupil has shown any improvement, present 
him with the improvement star. Next month he will show 
more improvement. 

Let them carry their stars home with their monthly 
reports and return same with their reports. Keep a record- 


ing space on the blackboard, or a recording chart, and have 
large stars drawn of each color. Print each month the 
initials of each pupil receiving the star, in the large colored 
star outlined on board or on chart. When the time for 
Mothers’ Meeting rolls around, you will see Betty’s mother, 
John’s mother, and numbers of them crowding around the 
Star Record Board, to see how many times Betty’s name 
or Johnny’s name appears in the various stars. 





Puzzles 
C. S. Harris, Ohio 


Aim 
To correlate language with spelling. 


Material 
Pencil. 
Paper. 
Cardboard (13” wide, 8’ long). 


Method 

1 Pupils write as many sentences as possible in fifteen 
minutes, using words in spelling lesson. 

2 Teacher examines papers, marking incorrect sentences. 

3 Pupils are given as many strips as correct sentences. 

4 Correct sentences are put on strips, then cut so that 
one word will be on each division. 

5 These words are put into envelopes and handed to 
nearest pupil. 

6 Pupils put neighbors’ puzzles together. 

7 Each pupil is permitted to write on the board as 
many sentences as can be remembered. 

8 Puzzles are put into envelopes and given to owners. 

9 This device is used two days. The pupil having the 
most sentences wins the game. 


Nore Used business envelopes and tablet backs can be easily 
obtained. Each pupil, for busy work, may prepare own strips before 
lesson begins. Strips not needed are collected by the teacher. 

This device may be used for arithmetic also. For example: 
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Use the nine steps as for language and spelling. 





How Do You Teach 
SubtractionP 


Florence B. Jordan, Pennsylvania 


Do the pupils in your school know what they are doing 
when they “borrow,” and understand the next step? 
Because the children who came into the fourth grade could 
get correct answers, I supposed that they did. One boy, 
however, showed me plainly that he had never known; 
and from him I learned that a great many worked from 
rule, with no understanding of the principle involved. 

James’ work was correct until he came to the first column 
after he had borrowed, then he simply juggled with the 
figures, not knowing at all how to go ahead. While working 
with him, after school, I suggested that he do his thinking 


aloud, so that I could discover the trouble. I gavejja 
simple example: 
45 
—18 
He started correctly: ‘Borrow one—eight from thirteen 


leaves five.” He touched the figure one and said, “Now, 
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you do something else, but there’s no sense to it and I can 
never remember what it is.” 

He evidently had been in a school where they were 
supposed “to pay back.” 

I told him to come early the next day and J would show 
him another method. Armed with toothpicks and rubber- 
bands, James and I had the following session. We took 
the same numbers, 43—18. James counted out forty-three 
toothpicks. I told him to put them in bundles of ten, with 
a rubber band around each bundle. He had of course, 
four bundles and three toothpicks left. I placed the tooth- 
picks on the paper containing the example, putting the 
bundles over the figure four, and the three toothpicks over 
the figure three. 

“Yesterday,” I prompted, “you said you would borrow 
one. It is easier when you can see what you are doing.” 
As he hesitated, I continued. “You borrow one of the four 
bundles and put it with the three toothpicks.” 

“And that,” said he, slipping off the band and spreading 
out the bundle, “is where the thirteen comes from. I never 
just knew before.” 

“How many bundles are left?” 

“Three.” 

“What number stands under the three, to be subtracted 
from it?” 

“One.” 

When he had finished the remainder by setting down 
two, then I asked why he had subtracted the one from 
three instead of from four, and took all the toothpicks away. 
He did not hesitate, but answered that he had used one 
bundle and one less remained. We worked several other 
problems, using the toothpicks, and several more without 
them. After he understood what he was doing, he made 
no mistakes. I further explained to him, and to the entire 
school, that the same principle is used with numbers of 
three or more digits, as each space value is ten times that 
of the space following it, to the right. 

To anyone unacquainted with James, it may appear that 
he was very stupid. I do not claim that he was especially 
bright, but consider him one of the vast number of children 
who need to know why they are doing a certain thing in a 
certain way. 

Again I ask: How do you teach subtraction? If you 
have pupils “pay back” in the subtrahend, can you give a 
logical reason for it? 





Helpful Hints 


Etta M. Johnson, New Jersey 


I Attendance Incentive 


In order to encourage good attendance, I hit upon the 
following plan, which has not lost one item of interest so 
far this year. 

I keep my class divided into teams. Each month the 
average of both boys and girls is put on a board calendar. 
The calendar speaks for itself. 


Attendance 





Boys Girls 
Sept. | 87 | 89 | 
Oct. | 9 | 97 | 
Nov. | 
Dec. | | 
Jan. | | | 


lst Term | | | 


No record is needed for tardy marks. It is understood 


that such a thing must not occur. 


II For Spelling 
The same plan is used for spelling. The month’s averages 


17) 


are put in the calendar and the week’s averages are kept at 
the side. 





Spelling 

Boys Girls 
Sept. 86 | 92 | 
Oct. 94 | 95 | 
Nov. | 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Ist Term | 





Ill For Table Drill 

The following device is used each day at the beginning 
of the period for table drill. This classroom happens to 
have four rows of desks, with nine desks in a row. 


First row at board. 
Do the following—867 X 943. 





MONDAY 
Teacher 


As soon as each child finishes the example, he goes to his 
seat. The one who finishes first and has correct work is 
the winner. His name is placed on board, e. g.: John 
Smith—Row I. 


TuEspAyY—The second row races, etc. 
On Friday, the winner’s race. 
The winner’s name is posted, e¢.g.: 


WEEK 1—Mary Jones. 
At the end of the month, the four weeks’ winners race 


and the winner is given as a prize a library book to take 
home over the week end. 





A Tooth-brush Drill 


Eugenia M. Beers, Indiana 


(Song from Primary Epucation. Tune—‘ Yankee Doodle”) 


We brush our teeth both morn and night, 
We keep them fine and dandy, 

We brush our hair, our clothes, our shoes, 
We keep them spick and spandy. 


CHORUS 
We are Yankee Doodle folks, 
We are spick and spandy, 
We are sons and daughters true 
Of Yankee Doodle Dandy. 


We eat good food to make us grow, 
Sometimes a little candy. 

When nuts or fruits are passed around, 
You'll always find us handy. —Cho. 


During the song, the brushes were held at the right side; 
then horizontally in front of the children, while “The 
Mulberry Bush” was played once. 

I sang softly from behind the piano, so that only the 
children could hear me, in order that all keep together on 
the motions. ‘The Mulberry Bush” is short, so it was 
played through once for every movement. 


1 “Up and down,” etc., while the children held their 
brushes horizontally and went up and down over the front 
teeth. 

2 and 3. Then the right side, to the words, “Back and 
forth,”’ to distinguish from the first; then the /eft side, the 
same movement. 

4 and 5 Next came the imside of the teeth. The 
handles of the brushes were help «p, the brush part against 
the lower front teeth (inside) and the words were “Down 
and up.” Then the upper inside teeth, with the words, 
‘‘Up and down.” The handles of the brushes were held 
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down this time, the brush part turned out against the inside 
of the upper teeth. 

6 » Washing the tongue followed. This was a circular 
motion over the tongue. 
' 7 Then the children pretended to take a drink from a 
glass (slowly, to the first half of the stanza), then the 
brushes were rinsed with two glasses of water to the last 
half of the song. 

This completed the drill and the children left the stage 
to march music. 

They were very interested and very much in earnest, 


and I think the habit was formed to care for the teeth. 


At least, I know that we had fewer complaints of toothache 
last year than ever before. 


Developing the Child’s Initiative 


Katherine I. Tress, Connecticut 


Initiative is to a person what a self-starter is to an 
engine. It makes for progress. Dull minds may possess 
this gift,in a small degree, or often not at all. They must 
always be followers, not leaders. They are usually en- 
veloped in a fog of uncertainty, and must rely on others 
to tell them what to do. In many individuals this quality 
may lie dormant unless encouraged and developed. 

The importance, then, of encouraging and developing 
initiative in a child is self-evident. The question is, how 
can a teacher help to develop it in her pupils? Unquestion- 
ably, the ordinary schoolroom activities afford valuable 
opportunities. The higher the grade, the more it is possible 
for a teacher to stimulate her pupils to act as self-starters. 

Materials and supplies of one sort or another are used 
daily in every schoolroom. In some rooms, the teacher 
laboriously distributes supplies herself and often goes to 
considerable trouble to assist pupils in keeping in order 
supplies furnished them. Such a teacher is not only taking 
upon herself unnecessary work, but is also depriving her 
pupils of a valuable experience. Different pupils may be 
chosen every month to have charge of the various supplies. 
They may be trained to estimate the amount needed, to 
keep enough on hand, and to see that it is not wasted. 

Pupils may also be assigned to act as leaders in corridor 
duty, in watching the passing of the lines, and in assisting 
the teacher in the general care of the room. Monthly 


elections may be held, one of the pupils acting as chairman 
and receiving the nominations, pupils balloting for the 
various monitors whom they wish to elect. Such elections 
will also afford children a valuable lesson in civics. Chil- 
dren, it will be found, make good judges and will vote 
discriminatingly for the right sort of leaders. 

The various studies also present many opportunities for 
pupils to direct their own activities, instead of waiting for 
the teacher to suggest what ought to be done in any given 
case. Children may be encouraged to decide for themselves 
what words they are unfamiliar with and to use a dictionary 
in finding the meanings. They may also be trained to 
search in maps for locations of places unknown to them 
which occur in any of their studies, and to use reference 
works freely for more light upon the subject they are 
studying. 

When children finally perceive that their lessons are not 
bounded by the three or four pages assigned for the day, 
but that the assignments are elastic, including additional 
information obtained by them, they will be all the more 
eager to go ahead themselves and prepare the work. 

Such training, begun in the formative period of a child’s 
character, will be of inestimable benefit, whether the child 
goes to high school or starts immediately on a self-supporting 
basis. 


Hunting for a Fairy 


(Exactly as written by our youngest versifier, whois “‘going-on-nine” 
Deep in the honeysuckle cup— 
That’s the place for a fairy to sup! 
Long have I looked on the silvery lake, 
But only I find the old white drake. 
Often I look on top of the hill, 
But everything there is silent and still. 
In the night, if I am awake, 
I hear, down by the lake, 
A piping sweet and clear! 
And that is all I hear. 


I think there is a fairy there, 
But I cannot find it. 
And, except the fireflies’ light, 
It is all the dark, black night. 
—Lorna Lowry Slocombe in Christian Register 
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The Wind and the Sun 


Annebelle R. Bucknam 


The north wind sends the sleet and snow 
In a swirling, blinding storm, 

That cuts and stings as rorth we go— 
But we laugh its blows to scorn! 

For well we love the frozen streams 
That the grudging north wind brings; 

And sleigh-bells chime such happy dreams 
That the heart within us sings! 


The south wind brings a message sweet 
From the lands that love the sun, 

And softly calls—a courier meet— 
All the blossoms one by one; 

It brings the birds and clothes the trees, 
As it visits hill and glen; 

Upon the earth it warmly breathes, 
Biinging hope and joy to men! 


The wind that comes from out the east, 
Brings the scent of ocean’s brine; 
Tis raw and chill and loved the least, 
But it fires the blood like wine; 
It kindles fresh our lagging zeal, 
And it brings a quickening thrill; 
Though damp and rude, we can but teel 
That it comes with right good will! 


The west wind cools and clears the air, 
Till no signs of storms remain; 

The sky is blue, the world is fair, 
And we cling to life amain; 

With sheer content our hearts are filled, 
And we taste delicious rest; 

With high resolves our souls are thrilled— 
When the wind is in the west! 


The plan of work for the month of March centers largely 
upon the wind and the sun, as these are the forces which 
awaken life. Teach the pupils to learn to tell from which 
direction the wind comes by watching the clouds, or smoke, 
or trees. 

As the wind, which is air in motion, can be seen only in 
its effects, list some of these, as: 


Dries the clothes on the line. 

Sails boats. 

Dries roads and fields. 

Blows away dust and smoke. 

Scatters seeds. 

Turns mills for farmer and miller. 

Flies kites tor children. 

Turns mills in Holland for the Dutch people. 


And this last item leads naturally to the study of these 
quaint people and their wonderful country. 

After the children become familiar with the country and 
its people by means of stories and pictures, the sand-table 
is used to express the results of study and hand-work. 

Sand dykes, canals, and fields were planned and con- 
structed. 

Then the Dutch houses and windmills, bridge over canal, 
boats, figures of people and children were made by the 
children. 

While construction of windmills is being planned and 
carried out, teach the following: 


When the wind blows, 
Then the mill goes; 
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When the wind drops, 
Thén the mill stops; 
Now the wind’s blowing, 
So the mill’s going. 


Look at the sails, how they swing, how they swing, 
Like a big bird that is flapping its wing! 
Round about, and round about! 
Corn goes in and flour comes out. 
We cannot have bread it we cannot have flour, 
And we must have bread for our breakfast hour. 
So: 

Turn about mill! 

Never be still! 

Blow, wind, plow! 

Make the mill go! 


While making paper pin-wheels for arms for mills, teach 
this as we list the work of the March winds: 


I come to work as well as play; 
I'll tell you what I do; 

I whistle all the livelong day, 

*“Woo-00-00-00! Woo-oo!” 


I toss the branches up and down, 
And shake them to and fro; 

I whirl the leaves in flocks of brown, 
And send them high and low. 


I strew the twigs upon the ground, 
The frozen earth I sweep; 

I blow the children round and round, 
And wake the flowers from sleep. 


Our final project was the planning and constructing of 
many different kinds of kites. These ranged in sizes from 
the small ones made of four by four construction paper, to 
the larger ones made of twenty by thirty wrapping paper, 
or sections of newspapers pasted together. 

The children hunted for descriptions, pictures or patterns 
of kites, and some originated their own. 

Teach, in this connection, to the smaller children: 


My kite is playmate to the wind, 
And brother to the birds. 

The baby cloudlets race with him 
In gaily scampering herds. 


Sometimes he seems a lonely ship 
Upon a wide blue sea, 

Wen there are neither birds nor clouds 
To bear him company. 


I love to lie upon the grass 
While he is sailing high, 

And feel him tug against my hand, 
That he ray higher fly. 


And then I love to wind the string 
That draws him back to me, 

Home to his place on cupboard shelf, 
Safe from the wide blue sea. 


The following is especially for the older children. It 
carries its own lesson clearly and is more effective if taught 
without comments or attempts to enlarge on the moral 
lesson. 


“T never can do it,” the little kite said, 

As he looked at the others bigh over his head: 
“T know I should fall if I tried to fly.” 
“Try,” said the big kite; “only try! 

Or I fear you never will learn at all.” 

But the little kite said, “I’m afraid I'll tall.” 


The big kite nodded: “Ah, well, good-bye; 

I’m off!”’ and he rose toward the tranquil sky. 
Then the little kite’s paper stirred at the sight, 
And trembling he shook himself free for flight. 
First whirling and frightened, then braver grown, 
Up, up he rose through the air alone, 

Till the big kite looking down could see 

The little one rising steadily. 


Then how the little kite thrilled with pride, 
As he sailed with the big kite side by side! 
While far below he could see the ground, 
And the boys like small spots moving round 
(Continued on page 187) 
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History, Civics and Geography through Life 


Projects 


XXIV 


Blanche Bulifant McFarland, Colorado 


Local Study 


(Continued) 
Stores in Our Town 
Kind Number 
Grocery 
Dry Goods 
Men’s Clothing 
Millinery 


Some of the Most Important Stores 
Name Location 


d Our churches—Where do most of us go on Sunday 
morning? Why do we not all go to church? Let us list 
the name of the church to which each of us in this room 
goes. Are there any other churches in our town? 

What differences do you notice in the buildings used for 
churches and those used for other purposes? To whom 
do the churches belong? Has the town anything to do 
with them? Do you know of a town that hasn’t any 
churches? Handsome, well-kept churches make a town 
more attractive in appearance, and we are likely to think 
that people who think a great deal of their churches will be 
rather good citizens in other ways. 

Let us learn what churches we have in our town and 
where each one is located. Then we will list them and 
copy the list in our note-books. 


The Churches of Our Town 
Name Location 


e Our schools—We learned that one of the reasons 
people like to come to our town to live is that our schools 
are considered unusually good. In what way do good 
schools make a town a desirable place in which to live? 
Just what do we mean by good schools—costly buildings 
with attractive grounds or schools in which pupils are 
trained to become fine men and women, useful and happy 
citizens? Could this be done regardless of the kind of 
building? 

What kind of school is it to which children may go 
without paying? What is the other kind of school called? 
How many public schools have we? Elementary schools? 
High schools? Just where is each one located? How many 
and what private schools have we? 

At what age may i child start to school? Name the 
grades of the elementary school. If a pupil makes each 
grade in one yeai, how long will it take him to complete 
the work of the elementary school? How old would he 
then be? To what school would he go? How many years 
will he need for completing the work here? Etc. 

What is the head of our school system called? Who is 
our superintendent? What is the person in chuirge of school 
called? Who is principal of our school? Name the prin- 
cipals of the other schools. What is the person in charge 
of a classroom called? Name the teachers in our building. 

We have given some thought to the special features of 
buildings used for certain purposes—what of school build- 
ings? Would a stranger passing through our town recognize 
our school buildings as such? How? Of what materials 
are our buildings? What is the average size (number of 
rooms)? 

Who paid for this building? What are some of the things 
that must be paid for each year that the school is used? 
Who pays all of this? To whom, then, does a public school 
belong? In what way do the people of the town pay? 


Suppose a family has no children—must they pay txes. 
just the same? Is that fair 1o them? We speak of this 
as a public or free school, but that does not mean that there 
is no cost attached to your coming to school here. Hive 
you any idea how much money must actually be piid out 
each month or each session for every one of you pupils? 
Perhaps when the principal gets her statement for the year 
from the superintendent, she will tell us the exact amount. 
Is it to our advantage to make the cost as sm ull as possible? 
What are some of the things we can do to help toward this: 
end? (Excellent lessons in school economy—school thrift— 
develop niturally in this connection, and are of exceptional 
interest to the children—economic use of school supplies, 
of paper towels, of water, etc.) If you are absent from 
school 1 day, does that lessen the running expenses of the 
school? But you didn’t get any benefit; so as far as you 
are concerned, the money was wasted. Sometimes boys. 
and girls ‘come to school late—perhaps they feel that a few 
minutes mean very liitle, but if we were to add all of the 
time lost by tardiness, 1 whole session, it might amount 
to several days—then, you see, each tardiness does mean 
something. However, the wasting of the money is not so 
serious as the wasting of the time, for time is one of the 
most valuable things that any one of us has. Would you 
call all time lost from school, or the money lost because of 
it, wasted? No, indeed! sometimes circumstances are 
such that it is right or best for one to miss school—then the 
money may be in a way lost, but not deliberately wasted. 
What officer has to be employed to see that pupils waste 
as little time and money, by wilfully staying away, as 
possible? So you see if every one played fair we could 
save the expense of a truant officer. Who is our truant 
officer? What are his duties? Just what should be ou 
attitude toward him? 

There must always be some person, or group of persons, 
to manage the business affairs of any institution. By whit 
name do we call the men and women who control the busi- 
ness affairs of our schools? How many members are there 
on our board of education? Can you name them? How 
did they get this office? What are some of the things they 
are responsible for? Then, what kind of men or women 
should we put on our board? What should be our attitude 
toward these men? When a school election takes place, 
does it make any difference whether people vote or not? 

Most schools have a flag pole either on the building or 
nearby, in the yard, and on school days and Fourth of July 
the American flag floats from it, weather permitting. Why? 
We should never forget that we have our schools, just as 
we have many other of our good things, under the protection 
of our National Government, and that, even as we belong 
to our town and our state, we also belong to our country. 
The flag should always help us to remember. Besides 
beautiful things inspire us to be strong and brave, and our 
flag is very beautiful. It gives us joy just to look at it, 
as well as pride, especially when we remember that we are 
growing up in these schools under our glorious banner of 
freedom, to be citizens of the most wonderful country of 
the world—America. 

We shall want our note-books to include a statement as 
to our schools. 


The Schools of Our Town 


Name Location | 


f Our amusements—In a somewhat similar way, con 
sider the moving picture houses and any other places of 
amusement—playgrounds, swimming pools, skating ponds, 
etc. Questions of ownership, reasons for existence,*and 
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considerations of proper conduct—cultivating an attitude 
of “enjoy and let enjoy” —can make this a very profitable 
phase of the study. 


11 Our Government—We have found occasion to speak 
of government in the family, learning that without wise 
government the home soon ceases to be a good place in 
which to live. Every day we have occasion to see some- 
thing of what school government is, and what it does for 
us. Thus we have been learning that whenever we have a 
number of people living near each other, people who have 
many of the same interests, who even possess a good many 
things in common, there must besome consideration of one an- 
others’ rights ind privileges, just as there must be obliga- 
tions and duties on the pirt of eich one in the gioup. We 
recall, too, that just as soon is the Cave Men began living 
together in clans, they found the need of government. 
What do you recall about the government that Hiawatha 
and his people had? Abraham and his people, and these 
same people later, in the time of David? 

When a number of you children get together to play a 
game, what happens? Some must take one part, some 
another, and each one must help by doing his part and 
respecting the rights of the other players, or the game is a 
failure. We call this team-work, and when you get one or, 
two grades higher up and play in the inter-school contests 
you will soon learn that team work is one of the most 
important things in the winning of the contest. I[t takes 
just that same spirit of fair play toward each other and 
team-work for the good of the whole to make a town a 
good place in which to live, only we call it by another name 
—co-operation. 

What are some of the things that we have in our town 
as the result of co-operation on the part of the citizens and 
the town officisls? (Paved or improved streets, water 
works, etc.) It takes a great deal of wise planning on the 
pait of a few, with co-operation on the part of the many, 
to successfully accomplish these things.) 

We have seen, too, that every business must hive some 
one in chaige. Do you think that the making and running 
of a town is a business? Yes, it’s a very big business. 
Who is it the head of this business? How did the Mayor 
(or the City Manuger) get his place? But we should be 
un willing for just one man to make all of our laws, and have 
the entire control of our city affairs. What other city 
officials help the highest officiul? By whit name do we call 
the rules passed by these men for the government of our 
city? Can'you name some city ordinance or law? Are we, 
you and I, bound to keep these laws? 

But the mayor, and the council could not attend to all 
the detuils of carrying forward the work of the city, so we 
have different depaitments, etc., each responsible for every- 
thing done .long these particular lines. We shall want to 
learn the names of all the different departments in our own 
city government. 

We couldn’t expect the men who give all or most of their 
time to city work to do so without pay. Where does the 
money cone from for their salaries? Yes, the people, the 
citizens, put these men in office, so the citizens, the people, 
must pay them. Then who is responsible for the kind of 
man who goes into office? Suppose a man the people 
thought was just the right man for his office should abuse 
his trust, and keep his part of the town’s business from being 
a success, what should happen at next election time? What 
kind of a man do you think would make a good mayor? 
A good councilman? What are some of the things that 
help us to know what man to vote for? (This topic may be 
studied with much detail at this point, or this may serve 
chiefly as an introduction. A good plan is to build up an 
idei of the working plan of city government, and to fill in 
the details in connection with other topics so that the 
interests will be more direct and therefore be more appreci- 
ated by the pupils.) 

We often hear people complain of the taxes they must 
pay for the support of the government. Let us remember 
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the many things for which the taxes may pay. From time 
to time we find statements in our city papers as to the 
business transacted by the council, the money paid out- 
Our fathers and mothers may learn many things from 
reading these accounts, and you will, too, as you grow 
older. 

But we don’t need to be any older than we now are to 
learn more of what our city government does for us. We 
can do this best by studying some of the city projects. 


12 The water we use—When you want a drink of water, 
what do you do? Where does the water come fron to the 
fountain or the faucet? And from where did it come into 
these pipes? If we were to trace it back, we’d probably 
find that the small pipes connecting with the faucets, the 
pipes that take the water to the various rooms of a building, 
could be traced back to a larger pipe that connects the 
building with the street—or rather, with a still larger pipe 
in the street which runs back to a reservoir; and so the 
whole town, and the buildings in it, are connected with the 
main source of the water supply. 

Just how important is the water supply? Suppose the 
water were Cut off for an hour? A day? A week? What 
do you recall about the journey of Abraham fron the land 
of Ur—when he became ready to pitch his tents for the 
night, what was necessary as to the place selected? How 
was it with our Arab friends? What of the Cliff Dwellers? 
We may recall, too, something of how these people carried 
water from place to place. We do not have to consider 
long to know that an abundance of pure, clean, healthful 
water is one of the most important things in the selecting 
of a site for a home or a town. 

What ways have you seen people getting water besides 
regular city supplies, such as ours? (Wells, cisterns, 
springs, etc.) Why will such methods not answer for a 
food-sized town or city? 

Perhaps we can make a visit to the city reservoir or 
water-works. Just where is the reservoir? Where are the 
water-works? From where is the water pumped into the 
reservoir? Let us find out all we can about the 1eal source 
of the water, and about the reservoir itself—of what it is 
made, how muich it holds, why it is necessary that we have a 
reservoir, etc. How does the water get from the reservoir 
into the city mains? From the mains to the buildings? 

There is another very important phase of this matter, 
for much of the water pumped into a building becomes waste 
and must be pumped out again. How is the water carried 
off? What would happen if the waste, the sewage, were not 
properly carried off? What other water must the sewers 
carry off besides that which comes from the various buildings 
of the town? Insome places, where a great deal of rain may 
fall within a short time, causing danger of flooding the 
streets, extra pipes, called storm sewers, are put along the 
main thoroughfares. Let us find the place where the water 
comes into our home; the place where the waste goes out; 
find the same for our school. 

It costs a great deal of money to build and operate a 
water system in a city. Where does the money come from? 
Do you know what the water tax is for your home for one 

ear? That sounds like a very small sum when you think 
of the cost of putting up the buildings, putting in all the 
machinery, the pipes, keeping all these things in good 
repair, paying for the coal and the labor necessary to run it. 
Who has all of this done? What particular city official 
looks after the details after the system is put into running 
order? How would you like to be a member of the city 
council when a new water system has to be put in? What 
are some of the problems the council must solve in so doing? 
Perhaps you understand better why these men are called 
“city fathers.” 


13 Our lights—What is one of the greatest differences 
between driving along a country road and a city street at 
night? Why is it more important to have streets lighted 
than country roads? 

(Continued on page 181) 
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“Chicken Little” as Supplementary Reading 


Frances Clausen, Pennsylvania 


Supplementary Reading Cards 
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“QO goodness me! The sky is falling. 
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O goodness me! The sky is falling. 





Soon she met Henny Penny. 














Soon she met Henny Penny. 





Near the bridge 
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Near the bridge they met Ducky Lucky. 


How to Use the Story and Cards 


This story, having a great deal of con- 
versation, adapts itself to dramatization 
equally as well as the story of the “Three 
Goats.” The queer names are amusing to 
the little folks, although care must be taken 
that they are pronounced correctly. Many 
children say “Penny Penny,” instead of 
the correct name. 

The story is divided into five parts and 
repeats itself so much that it is a very 
simple story for supplementary reading 
and may easily be mastered in a few days 
by the average class. 

Use the cards for seat work, matching the 
cut-up sentences with those on the pictures. 

The characters in this story, if cut from 
black or white paper, using large patterns, 
make a very attractive border for the top 
of the blackboard. Draw a simple scene 
before pasting on. 


CHICKEN LITTLE 


One day Chicken Little was 
walking in the garden when an 
acorn fell on her tail. 

“O goodness me! 
falling!’ she cried. 

“*T will go and tell the king.” 

So she ran along. 


The sky is 


Soon she met Henny Penny. 

“OQ Henny Penny, the sky is 
falling!’ she cried. 

“T saw it with my eyes.I heard 
it with my ears and a piece of it 
fell on my tail.” 

“O goodness me!” cried Henny 
Penny. “Let us go and tell the 
king.” 

So they ran along. 


Near the bridge they met Ducky 
Lucky. 

“OQ Ducky Lucky, the sky is 
falling!’ cried Chicken Little. 

“T saw it with my eyes. I 
heard it with my ears and a piece 
of it fell on my tail.” 

“O goodness me!” cried Ducky 
Lucky. “Let us go and tell the 
king.” 

So they ran along. 


Down the road,they met Turkey 
Lurky. 
“OQ Turkey Lurky, the sky is 


falling!’ cried Chicken Little. 
“T saw it with my eyes. I 
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heard it with my ears, and a piece 
of it fell on my tail.’ 

“O goodness me!” criedjTurk ey 
Lurky. “Let us go and tell the 
king.” 

So they ran along. 





In the woods they met Foxy 
Loxy. 

“O Foxy Loxy, the sky is fall- 
ing!” cried Chicken Little. 

“T saw it with my eyes. I 
heard it with my ears, and a piece 
of it fell on my tail.” 

“O goodness me!” cried Foxy 
Loxy. “Let us go and tell the 
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Soon they came 


to Foxy Loxy’sden. 








king. 

“Come with me, I know where 
he lives.” 

So Chicken Little, Henny Penny, Ducky 


Lucky, Turkey Lurky and Foxy Loxy ran 
along. 


A Construction Project 


for March 


Mary A. Holt, Virginia 


In March the kites appear. In every neighborhood where 
there are children, the sky will be dotted here and there 
with all kinds of kites. Even the oldest grown-up must 
needs stop and marvel at the highest kite,’way up against 
the blue sky, tugging so stubbornly at the string in the 
chubby hands below. (And so many grown-ups just wish 
they had the nerve to ask the little fellow to let thm sail the 
winged creature a little while!) Kite time is a great time. 

To make the kite shown here, give each child a square of 
paper, a six-inch square is perhaps best. Colored paper 
can be used very effectively. If white paper is used, it is 
best to use colored string. Let the children draw the lines 
themselves with the teacher drawing each line first on the 
blackboard, in full sight of every child. (This makes a 
good drill in using rulers.) Then, with the teacher showing 
exactly how, the class should cut along lines A O C, saving 
the scraps to use for the kite-tail. 

Two pieces of string should be passed to each child. 
While some trustworthy pupils go around and punch the 
four holes, E, F, and G, H, the class can be tying the pieces 
of paper to one string, to make the kite-tail. Then the 
teacher will tie the kite-tail to her kite, with all watching 
her, tying the tailat GH. Lastly, she ties the other string 
at E F, and the kite is complete. When the children com- 
plete the construction of their kites, they will, if they are 
normal children, immediately sail them around their heads 
with little gasps of delight. The real teacher will not frown 
on this expression of appreciation. 

The very smallest children cannot make real kites, like 
their larger brothers and sisters, so these little play-kites 
will appeal strongly to the kindergarten and first ‘grade 
child. For, when out in the yard, the child can make this 
kite really sail a little, by holding tight to the string and 
running along! ~ 

The finished kites make a very attractive border for the 
room during March. And when the wind, blowing in the 
windows, makes the kite-tails wiggle, even a sleepy class 
will wake up with mirth and life! By writing on the back 
of the kites, these can be used _as invitations to the March 
Mothers’ Meeting. 


Soon they came to Foxy Loxy’s den. 


Soon they came to Foxy Loxy’s den. 
They all went in, but only Foxy Loxy came 
out. 


Sailing Kites 
Mary A. Holt 


Sailing low, sailing high, 
Graceful kites sweep the sky! 
Kites of blue, of red, of green, 
Loveliest kites you’ve ever seen. 


Little children, holding strings, 

Giving to these creatures wings; 

Are you sailing up there too? 

Sail your child-thoughts, high and true? 


As your kites sail in the sky 

And you watch with happy eye, 
Little children, won’t you try? 

Keep your child-thoughts just as high. 
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Draw lines !A B and C D. 
The A-C-O-A is the kite. 


Draw lines CO and AO’ 
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“Moving” Rhymes 


Dorothy Bennett, Philadelphia 














ACK Be NIMBLE JACK Be QUICK. 


ACK JUMPeD OVER THe CANDLE& STICK 
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History, Civics and Geography 
(Continued from page 177) 


How is our town lighted? Perhaps we can visit the 
power plant, and learn more of the detuils of lighting. 
(Follow this topic up in much the same way as the preceding, 
remembering, of course, that the technicalities are beyond 
the grasp of the pupils. Community values, however, are 
easily grasped, and in the meanwhile, the thoughts of the 
pupils have been turned to considerations that should lead 
to a deeper interest in the scientific study which will come 
later in the ordinary course of events, and which cannot 
fail = a keener appreciation of the everyday life about 
them. 


14 Protection—We have been learning of some of the 
material things our town provides us with, how it looks out 
for our needs and comforts. Now let us learn something of 
how it protects us in the enjoyment of these things. What 
departments of our government have to do especially with 
our protection? 

a Our Police Department — Perhaps it was natural 
that you thought of the police department first, and the 
duties of that department are among the first that must be 
attended to for any town. Why? What, then, do you 
think are the duties of the police department? After all, 
then, the policeman is some one who is employed for the 
purpose of helping the people of the town. Town laws and 


ordinances are made to help make the town safe and secure’ 


for its citizens; when some one, or few, citizens prefer to 
evade or disregard the laws, the policeman protects all the 
rest of us by seeing that the law-breakers are punished. 

But aside from some of the big things in the way of pro- 
_ tecting our town and its citizens from crime, let us think of 
other ways in which the policeman helps us. Suppose a 
circus comes to town, and we have a large crowd on the 
streets, what have you noticed as to the number of police- 
men you may see on the streets? Sometimes a number of 
“special” policemen are sworn in, just for such occasions. 
Why? Im all large cities and at some times in cities that 
are not so large, we find a policeman in the middle of the 
busiest streets, or on the busiest corners, during certain 
hours of the day—what do these policemen do? How does 
this help and protect? What do we call such a policeman? 
At what hours would his work be heaviest? Suppose a 
school is located in the very busy part of the city, why will 
a policemen be placed near there at certain hours? If you 
were to lose your way, or your pocket-book, or be in distress 
of other kinds in a strange city, to whom would you apply 
for information and help? Perhaps we can think of other 
‘ways in which the police department protects our town and 
us, and helps us to enjoy life here in peace and safety. 
What is the “official home” of the police department? 
Where is the statign house? Perhaps some one of the 
policemen that you know will tell you exactly what the 
police station is for. 

What is the head of this department called? Who is our 
chief of police? How many helpers has he? Do you know 
any of these policemen? Do you think there are any ways 
in which these men can help you? How can you help 
them? 

6 Our Fire Department—When you are awakened in 
the night by the fire-whistle or the fire-bell, what thoughts 
come to your mind? Suppose you lived at some place 
where there was no fire department, and a house near you 
caught on fire? How do you suppose Hiawatha felt avout 
such things? Lolami? Well, we are learning that when 
civilization comes, many needs develop, and that when 
man realizes an actual need, he sets about to find a way to 
meet that need. So, as the numbers of people living close 
together in villages, towns, cities developed a need for 
some way to keep fires from doing so much damage, causing 
loss of property and of life, this became a problem for them 
to solve. So, just as Bodo and his people learned to control 
fire for their uses, people of later civilization have learned 
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to protect themselves and their property from it, in most 
cases. What is the man at the head of the fire department 
called? Who is our chief? What are some of his duties? 
What are some of the other divisions of this department? 
Who is our driver or engineer? What do you think as to 
the importance of this work? It is, indeed, very important 
—so important that, in towns and small cities where they 
have only volunteer companies, the driver or engineer is, 
in many cases, the only member of the department who is 
paid a regular salary. Who is the driver of our engine? 
What other firemen do you know? What are their duties? 
Let us find out all we can about the apparatus they use to 
fight the fire with. We shall want to know, too, how they 
fight a fire. 

Then here is where some more money must be spent for 
our town. Whereis it tocome from? Who is to see to the 
spending of this money and the organizing and maintaining 
of a fire department? And the question of water comes in 
again heie. How can our city fathers make sure that the 
firemen will always be able to find a “plug” near enough to 
any piece of property in the town to attach the hose to, 
should they have need to do so? And this brings us to the 
need for a city ordinance as to parking cars, etc., which, in 
turn, means that ou: policemen must see that the ordinance 
is obeyed. 

Here, then, is another group of men who are spending 
their time to make our town a good place to live in. How 
can we help along these same lines? Have you ever thought 
of the costliness of fires? It is very much worth our while, 
then, for us to be very careful to observe the precautions 
which will help us to keep down the number of fires. (Any 
teacher who cares to make of this a specific study, and work 
the project out in detail, will find it intensely interesting 
to the pupils, well within their grasp, and rich in practical 
and civic values.) 

Where is our fire department housed? Perhaps we can 
visit the engine house, and learn more facts about the 
engine, the hose and the hose wagon, and all the apparatus 
used by our fire fighters. We shall want to know which 
men are paid for their services, and what their hours and 
duties are. It will help us to be better citizens to know 
more about the fire regulations of our town. 

c¢ Our Health Department — You may have come to 
the conclusion by now that our “town fathers” have quite 
enough to do without attempting to see to it that we keep 
well, yet we find that here, too, our town protects and helps 
us in many ways. What is the man at the head of our 
health department called? Who is our health officer? 
Perhaps Dr. —— will come here and talk to our class, nd 
tell us of his work. We shall want to learn all we can of 
his work, for it is very important. What are some of his 
duties? It is easy to see why our town fathers might 
provide for keeping the stieets clean, ciring for 
sanitary measures in all public property and the like, but 
why should the town pay some one to look out for the 
cleanliness and sanitation of our homes, or yards, or the 
alleys between yards and streets? Just what is a “nui- 
sance” in this connection? Can you think of some such 
nuisances that might exist in our town? If there were ° 
such a nuisance near your home, what do you think your 
father should do? 

Has Dr. —— ever put a quarantine sign on your house? 
What does such a sign mean? Why is this precaution 
taken? Do all people think seriously of this matter? 
When they fail to live up to quarantine requirements, what 
have they done? Is it as wrong to disregard.this city 
ordinance as any other? I suspect if your neighbor had 
scarlet fever, and, through disobedience of the quarantine 
regulation, caused you to have the same cisease, you would 
feel that he was very much a criminal. Once a woman, who 
was in many ways a very fine citizen, took her two children, 
who were recovering from mild cases of diphtheria, and went 
to another community on a visit. The little daughter of 
one of her relatives caught the contagion from them and 

(Continued on page 194) 
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Old English Singing 


Game 


(Collected.by Miss K. Sorby. Arranged by Cecil J. Sharp) 
Bertha L. Swope 


Three Jolly Fishermen 


(A Circle Game) 


All the players join hands in a ring (A). The remaining 
three stand inside A and form an inner ring (B), with 
joined hands (see Illustration No. 1). They then sing as 
follows: 





(Continued on page 186) Illustration No. 1 


CoLLecTED By Miss K. Sorpy. ARRANGED By CeciL J. SHARP 


There come three _jol- ly fish - There come three jol - ly fish-er-men, There 


come thr ho’ : 
oO three er - men, Who've just come from the a. They’ve 


- al 


cast their nets in - sea, They've cast their 


cast their nets in- ’ ‘ jol - ly old fish 


= 
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“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 


The former consisted only of the joyless 
drill, drill of pointer and tuning fork. 


Today’s teacher revels in advanced 
choral composition, including excerpts 
from oratorio and opera; orchestral music 
by the pupils themselves; and the study 
of Music Appreciation through hearing 
the world’s greatest masterpieces on the 
Victrola. 


All these fields require much research 
for informational and historical material 
concerning great composers and their 





compositions. Teachers will find “What We 
Hear in Music,” by Anne Shaw Faulkner, 
a veritable treasure-trove for daily reference 
and class use. 


For High School Music History and 
Appreciation, there is no book yet pub- 
lished that can be compared as a class text. 


“What We Hear in Music” is for sale 
by all dealers in Victor products, or will be 
sent direct, postpaid, for $1.15. Your school 
library is incomplete without a copy of 


“What We Hear in Music.’ 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company, 


Camden, New Jersey 
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Live Language Lessons for Third Graders 
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Mamie Thomson Johnson, Minnesota 


I Language Games for the Correct Use of the 
Present and Past Tense of Verbs 


1 Flash Cards—On flash cards, made from manila tag 
board, print such words as the following: 


gives takes speaks brings 
rings sings breaks makes 
steal dreams knows runs 


On the opposite side of these cards print the past tense 
of the above words. The class may be divided into two 
opposing sections. The teacher should stand in front of the 
lines, holding the cards in such a position that all may see 
them clearly. Expose but one card at a time. A time- 
keeper may be appointed. 

At the signal from the time-keeper, the teacher holds the 
cards up so one word, such as “gives,” is exposed to view. 

The first child in the line must make two sentences, using 
both the present and the past tense of the word correctly. 
He is given a limited amount of time to do this—ten seconds 
on such a matter—and failing to do this correctly, the op- 
posing side has the opportunity to make the correction, 
thus scoring one point. This is continued until all of the 
cards are exhausted, or until a certain score has been made 
by the winning team. 


2 Marching Games—In this exercise, each child in the 
class is given one of the flash cards. The class then forms 
in lines and marches once around the room, keeping step 
and thinking of two sentences, using the present and past 
tenses of the word on their cards. When the leader reaches 
the teacher’s desk, he recites his two sentences, and if 
correct, he is handed another card and proceeds as before. 
Each child repeats the performance and, if correct, he is 
handed a new card. If incorrect, however, the teacher 
repeats the correct form and instructs him to march around 
the room in the opposite direction, repeating with each step 
the form the teacher has given. After he has made the 
round once in this fashion, he is given a new card and allowed 
to march in the line as before. This continues until the 
cards have been exhausted, or until each child has had the 


opportunity of making sentences with at least half of the 
cards. 


3 Bear Trap Game—For this game a large circle is 
marked off on the floor. Inside this circle a number of 
flash cards are scattered. Upon these cards are printed 
the words listed above. Near the edge of the circle is 
seated the trapper. Ata given signal, one child at a time 
may tiptoe quietly up to the trap. Picking up one of the 
cards on the floor, he must give sentences using both the 
present and past tenses of the verb correctly. Then he 
skips back with the card to his place in the line. If he fails 
to give correct sentences, or does not do so within a given 
length of time, the trapper may pull him into the circle. 
He is then caught in the trap and must stay there until the 
trapper gives up his place to a new trapper. If the trapper 
should allow a bear to use an incorrect form without cor- 
recting him and bringing him into the circle, he is captured 

y the bear and taken back into the line and a new trapper 
takes his place. The captured bears and the captured 


trappers must repeat the correct forms of their sentences 
at least ten times. 


II ven Lessons and Reports from ‘‘Pinoc- 
chio”’ 


1 The following portions of the story may be given by 
the children as oral reports: 
How Geppetto Made the Marionette 
Pinocchio Runs Away from Geppetto 


Pinocchio Loses His Feet 
Pinocchio Meets the Assassins 
Pinocchio is Caught in a Trap 
Pinocchio is Changed to a Donkey 
Pinocchio Finds Geppetto 


2 Prepare hektographed copies of the following extract 
from the story and give each child one copy. On the black- 
board write a list of words to be used in filling in the blanks. 
Geppetto’s home consisted of one room on the ground 
floor. It —— light from a window under a The 
— could not have been simple, . . . a broken chair, 
a —— bed and a———table. On one side of the room there 
was a —— with wood burning; but the fire was painted, 
and above it there was also painted a pot with —— 
of steam all around it that made it quite real. 

As soon as he Geppetto began to make a marionette. 
When he had —— the name for the marionette he began to. 
work with a will. He quickly made the ——, then the- 
hair, and then the eyes. After he had made the eyes, just 
—— how surprised he was to see them look around, and 
finally —— at him fixedly. Geppetto, seeing himself 
at by two eyes of wool, said to the head, “Why do you look 
at me so, eyes of ——?” 

No —. 

After he had made the eyes, he made the nose; but the 
nose began to grow, and it . , , until it a 
great big nose, and Geppetto it would never stop. 
He tried hard to stop it, but the more he cut at it the —— 
that —— nose became. 























found forehead thought clouds 
longer impertinent entered furniture 
wood gaze hard became 
fireplace dilapidated response looked 
received imagine grew boiling 
staircase 


3 Can you make sentences of your own, using the words 
in italics in the following? 


Pinocchio behaved as if his legs were asleep. 

The soldier seized the marionette by the nose. 

The Talking Cricket was a patient philosopher. 

Pinocchio’s appetite increased. 

Pinocchio visited the theatre of the marionettes. 

The assassins tried very hard to capture the poor 
marionette. 

The fairy with the blue hair was abandoned by her 
little brother. 

Pinocchio was much surprised to find that he had 
mule’s ears. 

Poor Geppetto trembled with cold and fear. 


© 1°. ¢) “I aouorwhdoe 


4 Copy sentences from the story of Pinocchio and under- 
line the words that you would like to learn to use. 


Ill 


Conversation Lessons 
The Return of the Birds 


a Answer in complete statements: 
What spring birds have you seen this month? 
Name the different kinds of birds that you know 
best. 
How can you tell them from other birds? 
Tell all that you can about the robin, the blue- 
jays, the bluebirds, the red-winged blackbird. 
Why should we protect the birds? 
How may we make the wild birds our friends? 
Describe bird houses you have seen. 
(Continued on page 191) 
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There come three jolly fishermen, 
There come three jolly fishermen, 
There come three jolly fishermen, 

Who’ ve just come from the sea. 


Sung by all, A dancing round clockwise, B counter- 
clockwise. 


They’ve cast their nets into the sea, 

They’ve cast their nets into the sea, 

They’ve cast their nets into the sea, 
And a jolly old fish caught they. 


Sung by all, A dancing round counter-clockwise, B clock- 
wise. 


After singing these two stanzas, each of the three players 
in the inner ring bows to one in the outer ring. (See 
(Continued on page 18 9) 











WINTER SNOWS and SPRING RAINS 


combined with Daily Handling are a burden to School Books which 
they are unable to carry without the Support and Protection of 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Three Qualities 


Three Prices 
Samples Free 














THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


Miles C. Holden, President 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 




















The Children’s Magical Hour 


When you tell your pupils to open their 
readers, do their faces brighten with en- 
thusiasm? If you would make this their magi- 
cal hour, you must have reading matter which 
will hold their interest and develop their 
ability to read. Such readers are: 


THE FIELD READERS 


The Field Readers are delightful. They 
present fresh, interesting reading matter 
adapted to children’s tastes and abilities, 
material that 'does not duplicate that of any 
other series. 


THE YOUNG AND FIELD 
LITERARY READERS 
Selections from the best literature, carefully 
graded, logically arranged, and accompanied 


by helps and questions which increase the 
appreciation. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York * Chicago 
London Atlanta Dallas 
Columbus San Francisco 
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THE ART SERVICE BUREAU 
CAN HELP YOU TOO 


From the four corners of the country 
have come requests for help from our 
Art Service Bureau. 


Suggestions have been offered on 
organizing a course in drawing and 
design for Indusirial Art Students— 
ideas furnished for costume and interior 
decoration problems for high school 
girls—fifth grade schoolroom decora- 
tions designed for special occasions. 

These suggestions are indicative of 
the work which our Art Service Bureau 
is doing to help teachers from the 
kindergarten, through the grades, in 
high school, college or art school. 


If you have any questions, write us. | 
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The Art Service Bureau was inaugu- 
rated for you. It is yours to call upon, 
to use as freely and as often as you will. 
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Address inquiries to 
THE ART SERVICE BUREAU 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42d Street - New York 
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Suggestions for Exercises in Silent Reading II 


Mary E. Barnum, Massachusetts 
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| Skating with Big Brotrer. 

















A second grade has found these silent reading exercises very enjoy- 
able and helpful. They are merely a suggestion as to what may be 
done with pictures taken from Prrmmary EDUCATION. 

The pictures from Primary EpucATION were mounted and put into 
the children’s hands. They were read silently and then colored on 
tracing paper, according to the text. The children also read them 
silently and then described the picture. 

» The series will include reading where the children follow directions: 
also reading for information and entertainment. 


It is Saturday. | 

James is my big brother. 

We went to the park to skate. 

I wore my red coat. 

It is very warm. 

My bonnet is red, too. 

The wind is blowing my brown hair. 
James wore his new blue sweater. 
His cap is blue. 

His pants are black. 

I like to skate with James. 


II 


I am an Indian chief. 

I am going to hunt. 

My coat is made of brown skin. 

My trousers are made of brown skin. 

My hair is very black. 

I have red, blue and green feathers in my hair. 
I can shoot the arrow a long way. 


Ill 


I heard Mother calling me. 

So I took my candle and came down stairs. 

The light from the candle shines on my brown hair. 
I did not make any noise. 

My blue slippers are very soft. 

My night-gown is blue, too. 

It is not as dark a blue as my slippers. 

I wonder what Mother wants. 
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The Wind and the 


Sun 
(Continued from page 174) 


They rested high in the quiet air, 
And only the birds and the clouds were there. 
“Oh, how happy I am!” the little kite cried. 
And all because I was brave and tried.” 


This is a poem especially enjoyed by 
the girls. It illustrates the gentler 
moods of the wind. 


My Lady Wind is very tall, 
As tall as she can be; 

Her hands can shake the tallest bough 
Upon the tallest tree. 


And even reach up to the sky, 
And twirl the clouds about, 
And rattle them for thundering, 

And shake the raindrops out. 


And yet so light, so light she steps 
Upon the flowers and grass, 

They only need to bow their heads 
To let My Lady pass. 


You cannot see My Lady Wind, 
Though you can hear her plain, 

And watch her tread the clovers down 
That rise so quick again. 


And I just know how she would look, 
So tall and full of grace, 

With bright hair streaming out behind, 
And such a lovely face! 


My Lady Wind is grand and strong, 
And yet so full of glee, 

She almost says, “My little maid, 
Come, have a race with me.” 


If the children make booklets of the 
various activities of the wind, the girls 
write the above poem on one side of the 
pages of their booklets, while the boys 
illustrate with drawings or cuttings 

‘from magazines the two scenes de- 
picted in the following and write two 
stanzas on the two pages following 
the illustrations. 


A bad little boy one blowy night, 

Tossed and tumbled in his blankets white; 

And grew so scared at the awful noise 

That the North Wind makes for bad little 
boys; 

And cried out loud aud covered his head ; 

And was, O so cold, in his chilly bed! 


“Boo! Boo!” shouted the wind, with all its 
might, 
“Woo! Woo!” it wailed in the stilly night; 
““You’ve been a bad boy all day through; 
And now you can’t sleep, ’cause I’m mad 
at you.” 


A good little boy in his bed, that night, 
Lay snug and warm in his blankets white; 
And heard the friendly wind as it sang its 


song; 

And the good little boy went to sleep ere loug. 
And this is what the North Wind said, 

As it sang to the good little boy in bed: 


“Dear child, it has been a happy day. 
And you’ve worked like a man, and enjoyed 
your play; 
Now go to sleep, while I play for thee 
A tune, on the needles of this tall pine tree.” 














of 300 Teachers who 


will travel all Summer and 
earn $200to$400 per month? 


Every year the long summer vacation releases thousands of 
teachers who seek profitable employment. Every year about 300 
of them find their way to the House of Compton through just such 
advertisements as this. They travel all summer long engaged in a 
work that capitalizes their teaching experience; associated with 
interesting companions they meet new people and visit new parts 
of our country. 

Last summer 286 teachers, many of them 
with no experience outside the schoolroom, 
came to us and earned an average of $250 
per month. Many of them are still with us 
today, earning from $3,000 to $5,000 per year. 

The work which the House of Compton 
offers you is educational salesmanship of the 
highest type. If you are in good health, ambi- 
tious, and if you have had Normal Schoolor 
College training with 2 years of teaching ex- 
perience, wewill give you the necessary train- 
ing for success, pay you a salary to start, and 
offer you unlimited earning possibilities. 








If you are a progressive teacher, principzl, 
or superintendent, interested in earning from 
$200 to $400 per month this summer, send 
the coupon below and we will send you three 
descriptive folders and write you full par- 
ticulars of how we help you to sell Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia. Get the facts of 
Educational Salesmanship— your inquiry 
will be regarded as confidential and will not 
obligate you in any way. Send today forthe 
particulars of what we believe to be the 
greatest opportunity ever offered to teachers 
for summer work. Names and addresses of 
our teacher-saleswomen will be furnished to 
those people genuinely interested. 


F. E. COMPTON & CO. 


58 E. Washington St., Chicago 


ea 


From Teacher to 
$75-a-Week Position 


“February 7, 1923 

Two years ago this spring I was 
wondering what I could do during 
vacation when I read a Compton 
ad. I did well that first summer, 
and when my school closed last 
spring I definitely resigned and 
rejoined the Compton force for per- 
manent work. I am making more 
money than I could ever make in 
the schoolroom, and the work is 
much more interesting. Iam av- 
eraging now around $75 per week. 


Grace B. Patton’’ 











F. E. COMPTON & CO., 58 E. Washington St., Chicago P.E. 1 
Gentlemen: 


Send me without cost or obligation three folders entitled: A Little Journey to Compton, The Teacher's 
Opportunity, and Good Times With Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. 


ne Ee re eT eee He ee ere Te rer bids dndse exuiwan 
Te ee eee ee rer eT ee er eT eee eT ery ore Tere 
College or Normal POPE RENEE ES A ee Years of training....... 
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eee years of teaching experience. My school closes. .............000 ccc ceeceeeees 
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Historical Moving Pictures 
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Fourth Grade History Made Realistic by Imaginary Movies 


Carrie L. Granger, Massachusetts 


Other Men Who Helped Our Country Grow 


Daniel Boone (1775) 

Eli Whitney (1793) 

Lewis and Clark (1804-1806) 
Robert Fulton (1807) 
Thomas Jefferson (1803-1809) 
Andrew Jackson (1815) 

Sam Houston (1845) 

Dr. Marcus Whitman (1846) 


Daniel Boone 


Before the Revolutionary War, Daniel Boone and other 
famous hunters were fighting bears and Indians in the 
Western forests. One picture showed Boone hunting coons 
in the woods. He knew how to handle a gun as soon as he 
did a hoe. When he grew to be a man, he wandered off 
with his gun into what is now the State of Tennessee. 
We saw him there in the wilderness with the Indians. 
In one picture, he was cutting these words on a beech tree: 
“T). Boon killed a bar on this tree in the year 1760.” 

A few years later, Boone went to a new part of the 
country. The Indians called it Kentucky. There he saw 
Indians and the same kind of animals he had seen in 
Tennessee. 

In 1775, Boone and thirty other men built the “ Wilder- 
ness Road.” It was two hundred miles long and reached 
from the mountains of eastern Tennessee to the Kentucky 
River. Later thousands of emigrants traveled over that 
road to settle in the West. 

Boone helped build a fort on the Kentucky River. It 
was named Boonesboro in his honor. 

We saw some very exciting pictures that showed the 
Indians. In one, they carried off Boone’s daughter and 
two other girls. In another, we were glad to see Boone 
getting the girls away from the Indians. In still another, 
Boone himself was captured. The Indians adopted him 
into their tribe. After a while he managed to escape. He 
went to Boonesboro to warn the settlers that the Indians 
were planning to attack them. The fort at Boonesboro 
protected the settlers from the Indians and helped that part 
of the country grow till it became the State of Kentucky. 
The “ Wilderness Road”’ made it easier for people to travel 
and so more settlements were made. 

The pictures showed us that Boone was not only a famous 
hunter and fighter but a state builder, too. 


Eli Whitney 


After the Daniel Boone pictures at the Strand, we saw 
Eli Whitney. We were particularly interested in him, 
because he once lived in Westboro, Massachusetts, only a 
few miles from where we live. 

When he was a boy, he liked to go to his father’s work- 
shop. We saw him there, making toy water-wheels and 
windmills. In one picture, we saw him cutting his name 
on the door of the shop. I wonder if his father liked that. 
Once Eli made a fiddle that had real music in it. Like 
most boys who live on a farm, we saw him going to the 
pasture to get the cows. 

A picture showed Eli making nails when he was only 
fifteen years old. The Revolutionary War was then going 
on, so he could sell all he could make. Whitney was poor, 
but he wanted to go to school some more, so he worked his 
way through Yale College. 

When he had finished college, he went to Georgia to teach. 
At that time the people of the South were raising a good 
deal of cotton. It took a whole day, then, to take the seeds 
out of one pound. A machine could do it much quicker. 


So Whitney was asked to make such a machine. 


One picture showed him trying to make a cotton gin, as 
he called it. At last, he succeeded in making a very good 
one. Instead of cleaning one pound a day, Whitney’s 
machine would clean a thousand pounds in a day. 

After this wonderful machine was made, the planters 
kept making their fields bigger and bigger. They could 
raise so much more cotton than they ever had before, that 
thousands of cotton planters became rich and cotton became 
so cheap that everybody could afford to use it. 

If nobody had invented a cotton gin, the raising of cotton 
might not have been the chief industry in the South and 
there probably would not have been so many big cotton 
manufacturing cities in the North. 


Lewis and Clark 


I was glad when I heard they were going to have pictures 
of Lewis and Clark at the Strand, because I like stories of 
adventure. You never know what is coming next in that 
kind of a picture. ‘ 

When the Revolution ended the United States owned all 
the land from the Atlantic Ocean to the Mississippi River, 
and from Canada to Florida. France held the land from 
the Mississippi River to the Rocky Mountains. Maps were 
thrown on the screen to show this. After Thomas Jefferson 
became President, he bought the land for our country. 

Nobody knew anything then about the land near the 
Pacific Ocean, so Jefferson wanted to know what kind of a 
country it was and wanted somebody to explore it. 
Meriwether Lewis and William Clark said they would go, 
so they started out with a party of men. 

They had to notice the mountains, rivers and valleys, 
and draw maps showing where the rapids and falls were. 
When they got back, they had to tell the Government where 
they had been and what they had seen. One of the im- 
portant things they had to do was to make friends with 
the Indians and to open a way for trading with them. One 
interesting picture showed the beads, knives, mirrors and 
paint they took with them to give or sell to the Indians. 

Like all other explorers, they had a hard journey. It 
was more than two years before they reached home again. 
One picture showed them in summer, sleeping under the 
stars. Another showed them in winter, building rude 
cabins. Deep snow fell and they had to live in these cabins 
till the winter was over. It was not always easy to get food. 

One of the pictures showed them shooting bison. They 
even bought roots from the Indians to keep from starving. 
Whenever they met any Indians, they tried to make friends 
with them. Most of the Indians were glad to get the 
presents that the white men gave them. All the Indians 
were not friendly, and sometimes the explorers met fierce 
tribes and had to fight for their lives. 

Although they had such a hard time, they did not think 
of turning back. After they left the Mississippi River, 
they sailed up another river that is now called the Missouri. 
When they reached the source of the Missouri, they found 
before them the high Rocky Mountains. One picture 
showed us how they reached the other side of the moun- 
tains. Another showed them sailing down a broad stream 
that we now know as the Columbia River. They traveled 
along this till they reached the Pacific Ocean. They were 
the first men to cross the United States. 

The pictures had shown them on their journey climbing 
mountains, sailing on the rivers, killing bison and bears, 
making friends with the Indians and sometimes fighting with 
them. Now the journey was ended and they had the long 
trip back before them. At last they reached St. Louis 


again and the people were more than glad to see them once 
more. 
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Jolly Fishermen 
(Continued from page 185) 


Iliustration II.) The six then join 
hands and the two stanzas are repeated 
in the same way as before. If there 
are not enough players in the outer ring 
to join hands, they unlink and dance 
round separately. 

The original players of ring B now 
join the outer ring, leaving the inner 
ring. The game is then repeated. 





BOOKS 


THE SILENT READING Hour—SECOND READER. 
By Guy Thomas Buswell and William Henry 
Wheeler. Wheeler Publishing Company, 
Chicago. 

Most primary teachers to-day feel the need 
of more material for silent reading than is 
afforded by the average reading book. For 
little children, simple narratives, that lie well 
within the child’s experiences, form the best 
types of reading material, but to assemble such 
stories, suitably printed in large, clear type, 
is not always easy. This book, therefore, 
which contains a large amount of very excellent 
material of just this nature, attractively illus- 
trated, is just what most primary teachers are 
looking for. It has the advantage of contain- 
ing a vocabulary and much valuable advice 
for the teacherherself. Wecommendit to your 
attention. 


CHEERFUL CHILDREN. By Edmund Vance 
Cooke. Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago. 
Most teachers find it difficult to keep sup- 

plied with verses for very little children. 

Such teachers and mothers, too, will find a 

large number with numerous illustrations in 

this volume. 


TEENIE WEENIE LAND. 
and Effie E. Baker. 
pany, Chicago. 

A pleasant excursion into the land of make- 
believe, this book adds another volume to the 
list of supplementary r2ading for the tiny tots. 


By William Donahey 
Beckley-Cardy Com- 








‘“*‘PROBLEMS IN RURAL EDUCATION” 
By Lawrence A, Sharp, Ph.D. 

A new textbook in a new form; 180 pages, 
notebook size, bibliography and problems es- 
pecially —— for study groups of teachcrs 
and for college and normal school classes. 
Released from press December 5, 1923. Price, 
75 cents. 

Published by UNIVERSITY EXTENSION DIVISION, Boulder, Colo. 











Physical 
Education 


for Women 


SUMMER SESSION 
6 weeks—July 1-August 9 


Advanced, post graduate work for teachers of 
physical education. Classes for beginners if reg- 
istration warrants. Special courses in Thera- 
peutic Exercises and School Health Problems; 
Dancing, Games, Coaching, Apparatus Work 

New Material, Exhibition Specialties, Novelty Work 
An exceptionally stiong faculty gives excellent 
courses in all departments. School is accred- 
ited by State Departments of Public Instruc- 
tion and by the Chicago Board of Education. 
New gymnasium—splendidly equipped. Dor- 
mitory on grounds. Ideally located near parks 
and bathing beaches. Catalog and full particu- 
lars on request. 

Address Registrar, Box P.E. 


CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL 
OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
5026 Greenwood Avenue Chicago 


How To Teacu Puonics. Mary L. Dougherty. 
Houghton, Mifflin Company. Boston, New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco. 

There is still much difference of opinion con- 
cerning the methods of teaching phonics and 
the advisability of giving much or little time 





to their study. As a contribution to the 
subject, this book is well worth the teacher’s 
attention. As a practical assistance in teach- 
ing children to read, she will find it full of 
valuable and pedagogically soun'd 
suggestions. 





VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY 


FIPTY-FIRST YEAR 


SUMMER SESSION 


The summer session of Valparaiso University will o 
(Full quarter credit.) 


Ly Ww n June 16, 1924, and continue ten weeks, six days per week. 
An excellent opportunity is ofiered to combine the summer vacation with study at a most 


reasonable expense. During the summer session there will be beginning, intermediate and advanced courses offered 


in the following departments: 


Arts and Sciences, Education, Home Economics, Music, Fine Arts, Public Speaking, Commerce, Engineer- 
ing, Chemistry, Pharmacy, Physical Education, Commissioned High School and Elementary subjects. 


Special professional and advanced courses for teachers, principals and supervisors. 
standard Normal Schooi by the State of Indiana. 


Accredited as a 


EXPENSES ARE THE LOWEST. Matriculation fee (paid but once) $5.00 Tuition $42.00; Board $35.00; 


Room rent $15 to $25 per term of ten weeks. 


Board, room and tuition for ten weeks need not exceed $92.00. 
Bulletin giving full information concerning courses, etc., will be mailed free. 


HORACE M. EVANS, M.D., President 


Address Dept. A.1 


Valparaiso, Indiana 














Primary 





Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 
June 24—Summer School— August 1 


College and Dormitory overlook Lake Michigan 
THREE DEPARTMENTS — I. Kindergarten, 
Strong Faculty — Fine Equipment — Central Location — Accredited. 


Courses by SPECIALISTS in PRIMARY SCHOOL METHODS, APPLIED ART, 
NATURE STUDY, KINDERGARTEN CURRICULUM, DRAMATICS FOR 
CHILDREN, PLAYGROUND WORK and THE PROJECT METHOD. 


Address Registrar, Box A, 616-22 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, 


Training 


Il. Primary, II. Playground. 





























Summer Session Curriculum 


Does your VACATION take from or add 
to the VALUE of your VOCATION? 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN 
and ELEMENTARY COLLEGE 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 23 to August 1, 1924 


includes developments 
and Elementary methods for Teachers, Parents and Social 
Workers. (Demonstrations with Children) 


1924 Summer Bulletin upon application to 


REGISTRAR, SUMMER SCHOOL, BOX 24 
NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY COLLEGE 
2944 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 


1924 


in Kindergarten 
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Our Assemblies 
Patrons’ Day 


Beulah B. Tatman 


“Fp EFORE many weeks, Patrons’ Day is coming; what 
shall be our part of the program?” This was the 
problem for a third grade class to solve. There were 

many suggestions offered and much discussion of these. 

The points which the teacher thought encouraging were: 
That the class was a unit in wishing to “work out” their 
own play; that nearly all were ready with suggestions, most 
of which were practical; that they were not ready to accept 
anything without first thinking about it and that their final 
selections showed good judgment. 

This particular class was largely made up of boys; ones 
of a pugilistic tendency, whose imaginations needed very 
little encouragement, and, if interested, were hard workers, 
but could not be made to do anything. How to use these 
tendencies so as to gain some practical good was the in- 
structor’s problem. 

The suggestions about “the play” ranged from an 
elaborate production of “‘ Robin Hood” to something similar 
to “Jack the Giant Killer.” Bert, one day, told about a 
Giant Story he had just read. Here was a cue. “Are 
there any giants to-day?” was asked. “No, not sure 
enough ones,” was the reply. “Is there anything we’ve 
talked about that is as strong as a giant and that we have to 
fight?” Some one suggested “sickness,” to which we all 
agreed. Another suggested “accidents.’’ The work began 
in earnest. It took many days of our class period to think, 
plan and try out. In the final results, the children seem to 
feel they were telling something worthwhile, and since there 
was no action to help along, everything depended on “ mak- 
ing people understand what we say,” which led to the best 
expression of the year. As the ideas brought out were the 
children’s own, it was also a good result in “self-expression” 
—one of the aims of our Auditorium Training. The play 
follows: 

Giant Danger 


(A Safety Play) 


(A group of children on a p'ayground, busy playing, reading, 
sewng, whittling.) 


Bert (closing a book) I’ve just finished a good story 
about a giant. Some people say that the days of the giants 
are past, but I know one that we have with us all the time. 
He’s just like my shadow, for 

& 
“He sometimes shoots up taller 
Like an India-rubber ball, 
And he sometimes gets so little 
That there’s none of him at all.” 


Another strange thing about him is that he’s here, he’s 
there, he’s everywhere, but we can’t always see him. Can 
you guess his name? 

Henrietta Isn’t he Old Giant Danger? He is our enemy. 
He is so sly that he doesn’t come out in the open and fight, 
but slips up on children and hurts them when they don’t 
know he is near. Some of us have been hunting for his 
hiding-places and we will tell you, so you can keep away 
from them. 

Charles I have found one of the places where Danger 
hides. It is in front of our school. He catches people who 
cross the street there instead of going to the corner to cross. 

Rose He is on the high banks on Forty-fourth street. 
When the boys and girls climb up on these banks, Old 
Danger throws rocks and dirt down on them, then the 
children fall down. It is a wonder some one has not been 
badly hurt before this. When the dirt comes down on the 
sidewalk, the children have to walk in the street, and every- 
one knows that is a dangerous place. 
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Albert Old Giant Danger has a cross dog over here who 
helps him get children into trouble. 

Eloisa There is an open cistern in our block which the 
grown people have promised to have closed, but until they 
do, it is a good hiding-place for Danger. 

Betty Every street corner is a hiding-place for Danger. 
There is one way to keep away from him, and that is, 
when you start to cross the street, always look to the left, 
then when you get to the middle of the street, look to the 
right. In this way, Danger can’t jump out of the Autos 
or Street Cars and hurt you, for you can keep out of his way. 

Andrew If your baseball rolls into the street, be careful 
that Danger does not get you when you go after it. 

James Old Giant Danger comes to school with us and 
sometimes stays with us all day. Haven’t you seen him 
here? He sometimes makes boys and girls push each other 
or trip each other, so that they fall down and get hurt, and 
then—O my!—how he stands back in the corner and 
laughs! 

Walter Old Danger is at home, too. 

Gertrude How does he get into the home? 
wouldn’t let him in. 

Walter Your Daddy can’t keep him out, unless you 
listen to Daddy and obey him. 

Lorraine Where does he hide at home? 

Lois He hides in matches. If you do not touch them, 
he cannot hurt you. He is in the gas stove, too. 

Burton Danger is in our rooms at night, if we do not 
keep our windows open. 

Cyril Yes, and he likes to have boys and girls stay up 
late at night. 

Ralph Our nurse says that he gets in our mouths and 
spoils our teeth, if we do not brush our teeth every night 
and morning and go to the dentist regularly. 

Alymer Now that we know some of the places where our 
enemy hides, what can we do to run him away from our 
homes and school? 

Margaret One way is to help the Patrols of the Junior 
Safety Council. They are at the street corners to help us 
get across safely. 

Elsie What is Jay Walking, I’d like to know? 

Elton Illtell you. Jay Walking is going across a street 
cut-a-corner. I’ll show you how it is. We’ll play this is 
one street and across this way another street. Now, Elsie 
stand on one corner and Henrietta on another, Thomas on 
the third and James on the fourth. 


My Daddy 


Elsie Henrietta 








Thomas James 














| 


If I go from the corner Elsie is on, to the one James is on, 
I’m jay walking, but if I go from Elsie to Thomas and then 
to James, I am crossing in the proper manner. 

Lorree I suppose it is because a person from the country 
is called a jay, and if he does not cross the street in the 
proper way he is called a jay-walker. We don’t want 
people to think we don’t know how, do we? 

All No! 

Geraldine I’ve been thinking that if there is a Giant 
Danger, there must be a good Giant to help people. 

Verne Why, sure there is, and he’s our friend. His 
name is Safety. 

Mary Alice Now, listen, boys and girls, the best way 
to run Danger away is to help Safety. 

— We can obey the Safety Rules and that will 
help. 


(Continued on page 195) 
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New Words Phew Words 


thousands of them 
pronounced.and di 


WeBSTERS NEW 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 




















a Few Samples: 









Esthonia sippio Ruthene 
aerograph askari broadcast 
Blue Cross cyper agrimotor 
rotogravure _ stellite Devil Dog 
Air Council sterol hot pursuit 
mystery ship taiga abreaction 
capital ship sokol activation 
affectivity Swaraj photostat 
mud gun realtor overhead; 

megabar soviet 


Is this Storehouse 
of Information 


6000 illustrations 
407,000 words and phrases ~ 


Write for a sample pet the New Words, specimen of 
Regular end India Papers, Fam 


G. & C. MERRIAMI CO.., Sectnciietl, Mass., U.S.A. 











\ {fone Study course lend NT- coe Reh 
other degree. 11th Year. yore My 


TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, W DL. 
OUR BIG CATALOG 


of BOOKS <i, Publishers FRE E 


We catalog and send by mail, at a big 
saving to you, over 25,000 books of all A) 
We supply the largest number of public, private 
and school libraries and individuals with ~~ their 
books. Our service is quick and satisfying. Write 
for catalog today. A post card will betnel it. 

THE BOOK SUPPLY soueae. E. Ww. —7_ eee 

231-233 West Monroe St., Chicago, I! 

















FREE CATALOG GIVE NAME OF SCHOOL OR 
CLUBANDNUMBERINCLASS 19, 

Either pin illustrated made with any 3let- 

ZA ters and 2 figures, 1 or 2 colors enamel 

ce Silver plate, 25¢ ea , $2.50 doz. Sterling 

«+ $4.00 doz. pps 





CLASS PINS 





silver, 





BEAUTIFUL CUT-WORK 


Make borders that do not have to be changed 
often. My set of picture design 


CRYSTAL STYLE PATTERNS 
will furnish a never-ending delight to the 
children, as they can cut them, and they are 
dainty and intricate without being difficult to 
cut. 

Sent postpaid for 50 cents, money 

order or stamps 





Address 
JESSIE PATTERSON -  Aspgrove, Oregon 
JOURNALISM | “¥Q8TSFORES 


Those who desire independence through a literary career 
are offered Expert Guidance by Professional 
Authors, Editors and Newspapermen of High 
Standing in that side of their art which they can turn 
to the greatest profit. 

Manuscript Sales Department at the disposal of 
writers (gecteioants and beginners) desiring to dispose 
of their manuscripts on a Commission Basis. 

Plot Chart and Copyright Book Free 
THE HARVARD CO. 463 Montgomery St., San Francisco 





Live Lessons in 
Language 


(Continued from page 1%4) 


b Bird Riddles 

I am thinking of a bird that is larger than 
a robin. Its colors are pale blue and 
black. It may be seen early in the 
spring. Some children do not like it. 
Of what bird am I thinking? 

I am thinking of a bird that is smaller than 
a robin. Its back and wings are blue, 
but its breast is red. It flies about the 
fields and fence corners. Of what bird 
am I thinking? 


The Red-winged Blackbird 


Write a short story telling Mother the things 
you have learned about the red-winged black- 
bird. These questions may help you to plan 
your story. Where do we find the red-winged 
blackbird? How can we tell it from other 
birds? Do we see it alone or with many other 
birds? What kind of a song does it sing? 


IV Poem Study for Listening 
and Appreciation—‘‘The Land 


of Story Books”’ 

Words to pronounce: 
parents spy roaring sofa 
solitudes _fire-lit return crawl 
scout backward prowled brink 


Things to Think About 


How many children are there in your 
family? 

How do you spend your evenings? 

How do you imagine you would spend your 

evenings if you were an only child? 


Preparation 


Pronounce all the words in the above list. 
Ask your teacher to explain their meaning, if 
they do not know them. 

Try to imagine that you are the only little 
boy in the family. Suppose that your father 
and mother love to sit before the open fireplace 
in the evening. Sometimes they sing songs 
together and sometimes tell stories. Usually, 
however, they like to talk in a low voice to each 
other. In what ways could you amuse your- 
self while they were talking? I shall read you 
a poem that tells what one little boy’ did to 
amuse himself on such evenings. After I am 
through reading it, you may tell me just what 
he did and whether he was lonely or not. 
(The poem is now read by the teacher.) Now 
tcll me how this little boy likes to play in the 
evenings. What makes you think that the room 
was not lighted by electric lights? Would 
there be many shadows for him to play in if 
they did have electric lights? What kind of 
books does this little fellow like to read? 
After I have read the entire poem through a 
second time you may tell me what new pictures 
you saw. 


I What kind of parents does this little boy 
have? What makes you think they love their 
home? Tell how you think they look, as they 
sit near each other in the lamplight. Do you 
think the little boy is very sleepy? 

II Does he have a real gun? What could 
he use fora play gun? Why do you think there 
are many shadows on the wall? Do these 
shadows seem like forest trees? What is the 
little boy pretending, as he creeps along the 
wall? How far does he go? Why is it quite 
dark back there? 

III What kind of a camp-fire does he play 
he is in? Why is this a good place to ard 
story-book things? 

IV What kind of furniture might _e. the 
shadows look like hills on the wall? Do you 
think he can really see stars? What is the 
river, perhaps? Why does he think about 
lions? 

V Do you think that he is plaglag some- 


(Continued on page 193) 
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Smith’s Regents 
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The Questions 
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HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


complete work, aed, & 35 cts. 





SEAT WORK 


y Elizabeth Merrick Kni 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


To intreduce this work we will send the five complete 
sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents in stamps. 
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W. HAZLETON SMITH, t. A 
117 Seneca St., Buffale, N. 








g0,000 Ideal Duplicators in use by teachers. 
100 Copies from one hand-made original. Cost 
ac for each set. Write your dealer for circulas 


or 
THE HEYER DUPLICATOR COMPANY 
16 South Wells Street CHICAGO 
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The Arrest of Carelessness 
Edith H. Crosby 


CHARACTERS 
First C1IrizEN 
SECOND CITIZEN 
FIREMAN 
POLICEMAN 
CARELESSNESS 
GASOLENE 
BONFIRE 
MATCH 
CIGARETTE 
ELECTRIC IRON 
KEROSENE 
SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION 
Miss CAREFULNESS 


ScENE I—A City Street 


First Citizen Good evening, neighbor. 
to the fire? 

Second Citizen Yes, this is the third to-day. 

First Citizen Was any one hurt? 

Second Citizen No, but everything was burned. The 
family has nothing left. 

First Citizen Every year thousands of dollars worth of 
property are destroyed by fire and many people lose their 
lives. 

Second Citizen 
this country? 

First Citizen. I wish I knew. 
might be done to prevent them. 


Have you been 


Why is it that we have so many fires in 


Perhaps then something 


(Enter Fireman.) 


Second Citizen Here comes one of the firemen. 
he can tell us the cause. 

First Citizen Ill ask him. (To the Fireman.) Good 
evening, sir. Can you tell us why we have so many fires, 
not only in our city, but throughout the whole land? 

Fireman Yes, I can tell you the cause of some of them; 
better than that, I can show them to you. Come with 
me. 


Perhaps 


(Exit all.) 
SCENE II—A room in the house of Carelessness. Table 
and floor strewn with old books and papers. Carelessness, 


in untidy costume, seated on a box atleft. Bonfire, Match, 
Cigarette, Electric Iron, Kerosene, Gasolene, and Spon- 
taneous Combustion grouped at right. 


Carelessness Well, here we are back again, after a busy 
season! Bonfire, what have you done? 

Bonfire Oh! I burned a little girl who stood too near 
to me. The sparks set her dress on fire. I was sorry to 
hurt her, but I am not to blame. Her careless mother 
should not have allowed her to play with me. 

Carelessness Now, Match, let’s hear from you. 

Match I burned up a whole house. The lady lighted 
the gas and then threw me into the waste-basket. I wasn’t 
quite out and of course I couldn’t stop myself burning. 
The flames spread to the curtains and soon the whole room 
was ablaze. It was too bad, but really I shouldn’t be 
blamed. I should have been put into the match safe. 
The woman was careless. 

Carelessness Cigarette, tell us your experience. 

Cigarette The biggest thing I ever did was to start the 
Arverne fire on Long Island. I was only half burned when 
a man in a hotel threw me out of the window. I fell into 
some rubbish and you know I burned blocks and blocks 
of houses. But I couldn’t help it. The careless man 
should have put me into the ash tray. 

Carelessness Electric Iron, it’s your turn now. 

Electric Iron 1’m very useful and behave well when I 
am treated right. Last week careless Susan pressed her 


dress and went out to make a call without disconnecting 
me. She was gone a long time. Of course, I grew hotter 
and hotter, and at last set the board on fire. Her mother 
found me just in time to save the whole house. 

Carelessness Kerosene, what have you to say? 

Kerosene Iwas resting comfortably in my tin can when 
I was poured right into the stove, because the fire wasn’t 
burning well. I flashed back and set fire to the lady’s 
apron. She was terribly burned and may die. She’s in 
the hospital now. I’m sorry, but she shouldn’t have been 
so careless. 

Carelessness What report have you, Gasolene? 

Gasolene Though most useful, I’m a queer fellow. The 
moment I am set free, I change into a vapor and go looking 
around for a flame or a spark. When I find it, I explode. 
Careful people keep me out of doors and never smoke in 
my presence. 

Carelessness Spontaneous Combustion, you sly one, tell 
us how you fool the ignorant. 

Spontaneous Combustion Many people don’t believe in 
me. They think I don’t exist. I’m a self-starter. All 
that I need are some oily rags in some out-of-the-way place 
and when no one is thinking, I burst into a flame. I cost 
the country millions of dollars every year. 


\ 
(Policeman, fireman, and citizens, who have overheard the 
conversation, rush in.) 


Second Citizen We have heard the stories of all these 
people and we think that you, Carelessness, are to blame 
for all the fires they have caused. Officer, arrest this fellow! 
I hope you will be sent out of our country forever. (To 
others.) Wouldn’t you like a better leader? 

All Yes! Yes! 

Fireman Here comes one now. (Enter Miss Careful- 
ness.) Let me introduce Miss Carefulness. 

Miss Carefulness Lam glad to meet youall. Iam sorry 
to hear that you have been the cause of so much trouble. 
Take me with you wherever you go and I promise you to 
prevent nearly all of the fires that now cause so much 
destruction of life and property. 

All Hurrah for Miss Carefulness! 
Carefulness! 


Hurrah for Miss 


(The fire hazards, Miss Carefulness and Carelessness wear 
cards hung about their necks on which are printed their names.) 





W ind-Flower 


Wind-flower, wind-flower, why are you here? 

This is the boisterous time of the year, 

For blossoms so fragile and tender as you, 

To be out on the roadsides, in spring raiment new, 

The snowflakes yet flutter abroad in the air, 

And the sleet and the tempest are weary to bear, 

Have you not come, pale darling, too soon? 

You would seem more at home with the blossoms of June. 


“Why have I come here?” the wind-flower said, 
“Why?” and she gracefully nodded her head. 
As a breeze touched her petals, “Perhaps to show you 
That the strong may be sometimes the delicate, too. 
I am fed and refreshed by these cold rushing rains, 
The first melting snowdrifts brought to my veins, 
The storm rocked my cradle with lullabies wild, 
I am here with the wind—because I’m his child!” 


—Lucy Larcom 
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Live Lessons in Language 
(Continued from page 191) 


thing else in this stanza? What does he do? 
Describe the way in which he probably prowls 
about his parents’ fire-lit camp? 

VI What makes you think the little boy 
is not very glad when nurse comes to carry 
him off to bed? Has he really been away 
across the seas? Do you think it is nice to 
have such an active imagination? Why? 

I shall read the entire poem again and you 
may tell me why you like it. What part did 
you like best? Why? What words did you 
like? Can you use them in sentences of your 
own? How many would care to memorize the 
poem in order to recite it to mother and father? 


V_ Writing 


Short compositions from nature study and 
literature. Use dictation and copying exer- 
cises for the purpose of drilling on the me- 
chanics of writing already mastered. 





The Legend of the Trailing 
Arbutus 


(Continued from page 157) 


tucked the blossoms underneath the leaves, 
and said softly, “I give you of my greatest 
virtues and breathe upon you my sweetest 
breath. Henceforth all who would pick you 
must do so on bended knee.” 

And she went away out of the lodge, over 
the hill and through the wood, and wherever 
she stepped, and nowhere else in all the world, 
grows the trailing arbutus. 


The Proud Little Kite 
A. L. M. 


(Exercise in silent reading, emphasizing 
action words. Put on the board or make 
mimeograph copies.) 


The little kite was never still. It was al- 
ways wagging its tail, shaking its ears and 
breaking its string. 

If Billy wanted it to fly it would sit down on 
the top of the house. If Billy tried to pull it 
down, it would stick in a tree. One minute 
it would flop down on the pond. The next 
minute it would lie flat on the grass. 

“T will go where I please,” it would say, 
shaking its pink and white ears. 

When it was only one day old something 
happened. 

A beautiful orange and black butterfly flew 
near it. ‘ 

“Why do you not fly high in the air as I 
do?” asked the proud little kite. 

“T do not want to fly high,” answered the 
butterfly. ‘I can go where I please. You 
cannot, for you are tied to a string.” 

“I, too, can fly where I please,” said the 
proud little kite, and it pulled and tugged at its 
string to get away. 

But Billy had put new string on the kite. 
This string was so stout that it would not break. 

Then a rough wind came along. He caught 
the little kite up in his arms and began to carry 
it away. 

“You are going with me and so learn to go 
where I send you!” roared the wind. 

*T will not go! I shall go where I please!” 
gasped the proud little kite, and it sat right 
down on the top of the house. 

But the wind snatched it up roughly and 
carried it higher and higher. Billy let go of 
the string and the proud little kite was carried 
away beyond the dark pines and the roaring 
sea. 
Farther and farther away it was carried, 
never resting, always going wherever the wind 
blew, and for all I know, it is flying still. 


‘‘The Magic of Communication’”’ 


This is a Tell-You-How Story, by John 
Mills, author of “‘ Realities of Modern Science,” 
“Within the Atom,” and “Letters of a Radio 
Engineer to His Son.” 

It is not a text-book of telephony, but rather 
a simple description of the elcctrical trans- 
mission of speech and the operation of a 
telephone system; aided by diagrams and 
pictures. N ea,ly every one, young and old 
alike, uses the ,elephone, but very few under- 
stand either the principles or mechanics or 





the methods of its operatian. This informa- 
tion is presented, in almost primer simplicity, 
in a style that the author has successfully used 
in some of his other expositions of scientific 
subjects. Because of this simplicity, teachers 
should find it useful in their efforts to acquaint 
their pupils with the physical and utilitarian 
characteristics of the agencies upon which 
modern social and industrial life depends. 

Copies may be obtained by application to 
Information Department, American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, 195 Broadway, New 
York City. 








Work along lines of education and travel. 


least $200 monthly. 


TRAVEL THIS SUMMER 


An old established firm has a few positions for summer work for women teachers. 
Salary from start. 
Must be over 28. 


Write for particulars. A, W. MORRIS, Dept. D, 913 Garland Bldg., Chicago. 


Affords income of at 
No previous experience required. 




















TEACHERS—SEND TO-DAY FOR THIS 


New Educational Chart 














teacher. 


is used. Size of chart 22) 





Illustrated in ten colors, showing the entire proecss of manu- 
facturing Shredded Wheat from the whole wheat. Nothing quite 
so fascinating and interesting to children when explained by the 
We mail it, postpaid, to any teacher who sends us the 
ends of ten Shredded Wheat Biscuit cartons. 
bring the ends of cartons from their homes where, Shredded Wheat 
24 inches. 
partment, The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Ask your pupils to 


Address Advertising De- 

















follow swiftly an introduction of 


PALMER METHOD PLAN 


to our nearest office for information. 


30 Irving Place 
New York, N. Y. 





Legibility, Rapidity, Ease and Endurance in Handwriting 


PALMER METHOD 
through which we teach free the MECHANICS and PEDAGOGY of 
easy, rhythmic MUSCULAR MOVEMENT PENMANSHIP to teachers throughout the world. 


If you do not know the FASCINATING PALMER METHOD WAY to good_handwriting, please write 
The A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


2128 Caiumet Ave., 
Chicago, Ill 


PENMANSHIP and close adherence to the 


Pittook Bidg, 
Portland, Ore. 
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History, Civics and Geography 
(Continued from page 181) 

died. Do you wonder that the mother of that little girl 
found it hard to forgive that other mother? To be deeply 
grieved and say, “I thought my children were out of 
dange1,” could not give the little girl back to her mother, 
whereas, if quarantine regulations had been strictly ob- 
served, such a thing would not have happened. By such 
acts we are not only failing to meet our obligations as 
citizens, but we are failng to meet our obligations as 
human beings. (Much emphasis may well be given this 
phase of study, exact regulations discussed, and instances 
quoted in connection with various diseases. Exclusion from 
school, not only in cases of positive diesase, but while 
awaiting returns from a culture, etc., should be discussed. 
In communities in which vaccination is required in the 
schools, much real good may be accomplished by including 
that in such discussions. Where there are a school nurse 
and a community nurse, their woik should be connected 
up with this study and given due consideration.) 

So you see there is reason back of all such requirements, 
and instead of these laws being passed to work a hardship 
to the one who has the disease, they are really done to 
protect you and me and the great majority of the people of 
the community. What are some of the things it therefore 
becomes our duty, as loyal citizens, to-do? Yes, we must 
report any case to the health officer; we must learn what 
the health regulation is ia connection with any such disease 
in our own home, and live up to it, etc. Because, you see, 
the health department is just helping us to help ourselves. 
Does the department need our help? 

We want our town to be a place that we can be proud of, 
and one that other people who come to it will like and 
appreciate. An efficient health department is one of the 
big factors in such a condition, but remember, no healtb 
department can accomplish what it should without the co- 
operation of the citizens. 


15 Our public library—What is a library? What is a 
public library? Where is our public library located? Who 
can describe the building for us? How did we, the public, 
get this library? Do you know anything as to the kinds of 
books in it? The number of books? What regulations 
must you observe when you go there to read? Why? 
Under what conditions may you take books out? Why 
are those conditions made? How many pupils in this 
room hive been to the library to read? How many have 
taken books out? Before the session is over, groups of us 
will go to the library to look up material on some of the 
subjects we are studying. Perhaps some of you will find 
books there that you’d like to take home to sead, and 
Can arrange with your parents for this. The children’s 
ilcove is one of the most attractive parts of it all, and they 
have many children’s books that we can’t afford to have 
in our school library. 

You see, our town is thoughtful of us in every respect. 


16 Other public buildings—The city hall, banks, and 
all public buildings should be taken up as to purpose and 
use, location, and outstanding features. The pupils 
should learn whether these buildings belong to the town, to 
an individual, or to a corporation or club. Aftention 
should be called 10 the appearance of these buildings, and 
the ways in which they are an asset to the town. Use 
pictures of similar buildings in other towns for comparison, 
also verbal descriptions of buildings pupils may have seen 
on trips or visits. 


17 Communication—When you go home in the after- 
noon, and you want your mother to know something that 
has happened during the day, what do you do? But sup- 
pose you were away on a visit and needed to tell your 
mother something, how might you do so? What way be- 
sides writing a letter might be possible? Besides writing 
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or telephoning? When some one at sea needs to send a 
message, how might he do so? We find, then, that we 
have the following means of communiciting our thoughts 
to people who ate too far away for us to talk directly with 
them: telephone, mail, telegraph, and wireless or radio. 

a The telephone—Why do you suppose I placed the 
telephone first? In what instances would you be likely to 
use the telephone to convey your message? Who can tell 
us just what we mean when we speak of a “local” call? 
A “long distance” call? Who can tell us just what the 
one telephoning a local message does? A long distance 
message? Let us dramatize the process of telephoning. 
How many persons do we need for a local message? What 
does each person do? What other person shall we need to 
dramatize the sending of a long distance message? What 
is this person’s work? In each instance, what person could 
we not get along without? How many of you would like 
to be a “central” when you grow up? Let us learn more 
of what is expected of “central,”’ and then decide what our 
attitude toward her should be. From what may we learn 
to use the telephone so as to get the best results and make 
it easiest for the operator? Let us take our telephone 
directory and study it. We may learn: Just how the 
operator likes to have the phone used (see directions), who 
the manager of the system is in our town, aad the names of 
the people in town who have telephones, with their street 
address and telephone number. The names are arranged 
in such a wiy as to make it easy for us to find the name of 
any person we may need to phone to. Who can discover 
what this arrangement is? Who knows of a very important 
book that has the words in it arranged in the same way? 
You see, some one is always working out plans to make 
things more convenient for us. Think how much time is 
saved by having telephone books and dictionaries (city 
directories may or may not be also mentioned here) ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order with regard to the first letter 
of each name. . 

Other details, such as the method of calling the number, 
the letter found after the number as a part of the designation 
of some phones, “pay” stations, etc., may be taken up as 
fully as time permits. The fact that the telephone book 
also gives the names of people in nearby towns (if it does) 
may be noted with interest. A visit to 1 telephone exchange 
is enlightening, and can usually be arranged for with the 
minager. 

Here is something else that is just an ordinary pirt of 
our lives that not even the wisest of Lolami’s people knew 
anything about. Perhaps we can find a book that will tell 
us something of Alexander Graham Bell, the man who 
invented the telephone. And here, too, is something that 
it costs a great deal to put into operation and keep up. 
Is the phone system in our town owned by the town or is 
it owned by a corporation? .The corporation to which the 
phone system belongs, had to get the permission of the 
town fathers to install their service here, and these town 
fathers are responsible to the people for the service that is 
given. Always, you see, our town fathers are responsible 
for the uplifting of the town and the welfare of the people. 

How much must we pay each month for a residence phone? 
How much for a phone in a store, or other place of business? 
Why the difference in the price? To whom does the money 
go? Isa telephone a necessity? Would you rather live in 
a town that has a telephone service than one that has 
none? Why? 





The Unknown 


O, what is my birthday present to be? 
I’m curious as a boy can be. 


It’s like algebra, I s’pose, 
Where things that nobody really knows 
Are X and Y. So Y will be 
The unknown birthday present for me. 
I’m X, and when once that Y I get, 
Then X will be equal to Y, you bet! 
—Merjerie Dillon 
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Patron’s Day 


(Continued from page 190) 


The 






Henry We can help the little children stay away from U i tad Cc i fic 
Danger. | Om a 
Margaret ‘We can help them, too, by doing the right 


things for Safety ourselves, for you know the little children 
watch us older ones to see what we do. 

O:ene Let us help the old people, too, who cannot see 
well to get across the street safely. 





Country 


Minneapolis 7 














St Paul f}p 
Bille 1f we keep our eyes open, we can find many ways LTTYellowstane ot, 
r j SS Nation ~, 
to run Danger away and make Safety a good friend. Dear ian 4 » 
ati.Par a 








Urban The very best thing about this game is, that 
while we are taking care of ourselves, we are also helping 
others. 

Billy We-can all be Safety Scouts, always on the lookout 
for Danger’s Hiding-places and ready to help Safety make 
new friends. 


Natl 


Lassen Volcanic 
eye 
ncis 





Myron 
Captain 


How would we look lined up for service? 
Company—Attention! 
Greatly reduced summer fares via the 


(Children form into marching formation and stand at Union Pacific System. 


attention.) You can see Colorado, Salt Lake City and Yellow- 


stone all for the price of a ticket to Yellowstone 
alone! At small added railroad fare youcan see the 
Pacific Northwest, Mt. Rainier National Park, 
California and Yosemite. 


Captain Repeat the Safety Pledge. 
All (tn unison) 


I will work for the safety of others as I would want them 
to work for my safety. 


I will try to be careful all the time, everywhere. 


I will not take unnecessary chances of getting hurt and 
will warn others against doing so. 


I will do My Part to help reduce the number of accidents 
this year. 


Let us help you plan your vacation and show you 
how to see most of the west at the least expense. 


W. H. MURRAY, Gen’l Pass. Agent 
Room 140, Union Pacific Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 


Please mail me illustrated booklets and complete infor- 
mation regarding the very low summer fares to the points 
checked below, including side-trips and stop-overs. 


( ) Yellowstone Nat’! Park ( ) California 








All this I will do for the sake of humanity and the honor ( ) Colorado ( ) Daciie Mertnwest 
of my school. ( ) Salt Lake City ( ) Mt. Rainier Nat’l Park 
Capta:n Forward—March! as i essed od ee beeel 

{ I oo o's 06 6040066 4600460046440006060s beeen COM | 


os 





(Children march off the stage preceded by Flag Bearer and 





Drummer Boy beating drum.) 














tpi === TT ; n rm | 
You can vead music like this quickly 


IN YOUR HOME. Write today for our FREE booklet. 
It tells how to learn to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, 
G , Banjo, ete. Beginners or advanced i Your 
only expense about 2c per day for music and postage used, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL of MUSIC, 28 Lakeside Bidg., CHICAGO 


CHILDREN NATURALLY LOVE 
TO ACT, SING AND DANGE 


There is no medium so wholesome and 
educating as easy Operettas. 
USE 
In the Intermediate and Grammar Grades 


MISS MUFFET LOST AND FOUND. .$.60 
By KATHERINE C. BAKER 
A Mother Goose Operetta. 


8 kl ee ry $.60 
A Flower Operetta founded on nature 
stories. 














WELCOME SPRING ................ $.60 | University, Carnegie Institute, Oxford Uni- Work taken during the summer 
An Easter Cantata. versity, at all of which the Merriam Webster S will be credited on regular | 
Both by Ritey and Gaynor is an authority, and of Harvard, Wellesley, courses. Diplomas and Degrees. | 
Columbia and Cambridge University, where ‘ . Sig ipa 
THE SMUGGLEMAR ............... 9.40 lee work te endecnd. Studios, Theater and Dormitories in 


By E. R. STONER 
An easy tuneful Operetta for boys and girls. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., PUBLISHERS 


429 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, III. 


Send for school Catalog of Song Books, Operettas and 
Su plementary Music. 





Convincing Testimony 


The G. and C. Merriam Company, Spring- 
field, Mass., have issued a 16-page folder of 
“Convincing Testimony from Owners of 
Webster’s New International Dictionary”— 
men and women of widley diversified pursuits, 
from all parts of the world, who recognize The 
Merriam Webster as the “‘ Supreme Author- 
ity.” 


Among those who speak in praise of the 
Dictionary are President Coolidge, Maj-Gen. 
Leonard Wood, Governor-General of the 
Philippines; Hon. Horace M. Towner, Gov- 
ernor of Porto Rico; Henry Cabot Lodge; 
George H. Carter, the Public Printer at 
Washington; A. R. Meredith, Commissioner 
of Education, Connecticut, and John Callahan, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
Wisconsin. 


The folder is illustrated with views of the 
Capitol and Government Printing Office at 
Washington and the State Capitols of Con- 
necticut and Wisconsin. There aré also views 
of the Naval Academy at Annapolis, Yale 


Send for a copy of the folder and read what 
educators, writers, clergymen, statesmen think 
of Webster’s New International Dictionary. 
Published by G. and C. Merriam¥Company, 
Springfield, Mass. 














Dept.P. E. 1160 No. Dearborn St., Chicago 


LvCeumM 


RTs 
ONSERVATORY 


( 'mCORPORATED) 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 16—July 26 (Six Weeks) 
ELIAS DAY, Director. 
Theodore Harrison, Director of Music. 
** Thorough Preparatior for a Defi- 

nite Work.’’ 

A superior faculty, teaching every 
branch of Music and Dramatic Art. 
Classes of special interest to teachers, 
during summer session. 

Principles of Dramatic Art and their 
proper use, including Story Telling, 
Art of the Monologue and Teaching 
Methods. 


Play production with practical demon- 


strations on a stage completely equip- 


ped for actual working conditions. 


our own Building, ideally located in 
the heart of the North Side Art Cen- 
ter. 


LYCEUM ARTS CONSERVATORY 
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A March Project 


(Continued from page 160) 


The Poem 


Did you ever find the happiness flower? 
It isn’t so hard to find: 
It opens wide at the Morning Hour; 
In the Meadows of Cheerful Mind. 


But it sometimes grows in the Sandy Dust, 
That fills the Desert of Care: 





And down in the fields of Perfect Trust; 
You always can find it there. 


It’s sweet as honey, the Happiness Flower, 
Winter and summer the same— 

On the different hills by troublous tower; 
It shines like a rosy flame. 


If ever you find the Happiness Flower, 
And it isn’t so hard to find, 

By the rainbow’s end in an April shower; 
Where the tears and the smiles are twined, 





Makes Music 


Teaching Easy 


This song book for younger pupils is just 
crowded with helpful suggestions for teach- 
Page after page explains the simple 
principles of music, hints on how to present 
the various features of teaching, and even 
hints on teaching backward children. 


Everyday Songs 


ers. 


is more than a song book. It’s a teacher’s manual, a single 
textbook on music — and the best collection of beginner's 
songs you ever saw. Rote songs, complete songs for all the 
seasons; Christmas, Spring, and the festivals. Also complete 
programs and many of the very best songs for young voices. 


We would be immensely pleased to send you a free sample 
—for we know you'll like it. Just write today. 


WONDERFUL VALUES: 7 cents each in 100 lots, F. O. B. 
Chicago. $1.00 per dozen, prepaid. Less than 12 at 10 cents each, prepaid. 


THE CABLE CO. 


1201 Cable Bldg., Chicago 











orders. 


415 Madison Ave. 








Lose the Color and You Lose All 


Great” artists have often expressed themselves in black and white, 
but their paintings in color were never intended for translation into mono- 
chrome prints; and children cannot appreciate the charm of the colored 
original by studying these prints without color. 

These facts have long been recognized, and the announcement of our 
new miniature reproductions in color for picture study has flooded us with 


Write for prospectus and free samples of these color miniatures. 
They have been adopted by the New York City Schools, and by hundreds 
of other cities, large and small. You will need this new material for your 
next term’s work. Graded from the first through the ninth grades. 


BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., Inc. 
Gallery B 


New York 











May it flourish fair in your garden ground, 
Aglisten with joy’s bright dew; 
May the sunshine of Love, the whole year 
round, 
Lie warm on your flower and you. 


_ The children love to recite this poem, acting 
it out very cleverly with voice, face and hands. 

For physical exercise, all the little girls were 
chosen as flowers. To the tune of the “Vene- 
tian Love Song” (Victrola record) they walked 
slowly on to a half circle, hands holding out 
skirts, very dainty toe step, wide spaces be- 
tween each flower. At given signal they made 
a deep, low bow, feet close together, bending 
from the waist line. 

At signals they motioned the following 
expressions: 


1 Flowers raising their faces to the sun— 
Raising arms in front of body, palms down; 
when level with chest, stretch arms sideways 
to level of the shoulders; heads thrown back, 
eyes looking skyward. 


2 Flowers drooping—Palms down, lowering 
arms slowly until hands cross in front of body 
below waist line, heads drooping, eyes looking 
down. 


3 Flowers imploring the rain—Arms stretch- 
ing sideways, palms down, to shoulder level; 
turn palms up, raising arms till finger-tips 
touch, arms’ length above head; look up into 
finger-tips. 


4% Flowers drooping for more rain—Same 
as 2. 


5 Rain falling upon the flowers—Same as 
in 3, until hands come to point at top of heads; 
let hands droop loosely in, arms’ length above 
heads; heads lowered, eyes down. 


6 Gratitude for the rain—Arms lowered to 
shoulder level, outstretched, palms up; heads 
raised as in 1. 


7 Heads up straight, palms down, lower 
arms to skirts, spread skirts and bow. 


8 With skirts outspread, turn and walk 
slowly once around circle and off. 


This makes a pleasing diversion on stormy 
days especially. 


Another language game of interest is the 
“Secrets,” wherein each child tells a short 
story, or gives a sentence involving observa- 
tions or experiments of the month, as, “March 
has thirty-one days”; ‘Winter goes away in 
March”; “Spring comes in March”; “ Pussy- 
willow and some brave flowers come in March”; 
‘“‘ A few birds come backin March,” etc. (The 
one telling most secrets wins the game.) 

Then there are the usual good stories built 
on the theme for the month. Among them, 
“How the Pigs First Saw the Wind”; “The 
Story of Ibbity”; ‘The Sun and the Great 
North Wind,” and “The Little Half Chick,” 
including the game of rhythm, “The Weather 
Vane,” to any good march time—also can be 
done in waltz time—with arms outstretched, 
whirl halfway round, to four counts, if march 
time, to three counts and pause one count, if 
using waltz time. At signal, whirl in opposite 
direction, to counts as before. This prevents 
dizziness and if children forge ahead sufficiently 
with each whirl they will be able to complete 
the circle designed. 

Don’t forget the hand-work suggested. 
Kites, pin-wheels, weather-vanes, coloring of 
pussy-willow and crocus, placing them in a 
jar or vase cut from pretty wall paper, mounted 
on white background, and you have appropri- 
ate decorations for your schoolroom. 





Reading is—what? 
Getting the thought 
From words. 
Music is—what? 
Sing the thought 
Like birds. 
—Mary Christina Austin 
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Re~ 
ASUMMER 
PROPOSITION 


To teachers 


Exchange Your Leisure 
This Vacation for a Prof- 
itable Summer of Travel 


Unusual Advantage with 
Agreeable Associates 


OMEN teachers wanted to 
1 travel during the summer 
vacation. Salary to start, with 
all railroad fare paid. Interest- 
ing work along school lines offer- 
ing splendid chance to_ travel; 
business training and good income 
assured. Those who can start 
earliest and work longest given 
preference. Pleasant summer 
territory open. Several teachers 
last summer averaged $500 for 
their summer vacation. This may 
lead to a_ successful permanent 
business career for you. Give full 
particulars concerning age, edu- 
cation and time you can start 
work, in first letter. 


Address The S. L. Weedon Co. 
Dept.3, 7016 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


















SIU While Teaching 
AT become moreefficient through 
courses in your particular 

subject whether it be English, 

Mathematics, History or the 

Sciences or through profes- 


sional courses in education like ‘Genetic 
Psychology,” ‘‘StoryTellingin Primary Grades,” 
“‘Elementary School Administration and Super- 
vision,” “‘Methods of Teaching in Elementar 
Schools,” “‘The Junior High School Movement,” 
“Educational Measurements,” etc. The Univer- 
sity gives over 450 courses by mail which 
command credit towards a lor degree. 
Begin any time. 


The Gniversitp of Chicago 


29 Ellis Hall Chicago, Illinois 














TALKS TO TEACHERS 


By MATTIE DALTON 
Price, $1.50 Postpaid 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


234 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
221 Fourth Ave.,N. Y. 2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago 





To a Small Girl 


I saw a little lady-bird a-sitting on a bramble, 

A horrid, spiky bramble, all full of beaded 
fruit. 

She sat there very quiet, and she saw the chil- 
dren scramble 

With smeary purple fingers, and she heard 
the motors hoot 

Down the lane, Toot! Toot: 

As she sat there in her shiny crimson suit. 


I saw a little butterfly that wasn’t still a minute. 

To half a hundred blooms she flew, and never 
could abide. 

Though into every flower she looked, she found 
no comfort in it, 

But off again she hurried. She was never 
satisfied. 

So she wandered wide 

Till she flew into a horrid net, and died. 


The lady-bird (as you know well) is but a tiny 
midget; 

She leads a very happy life and never seems 
to stir. 

The butterfly (you'll notice it) is just a tiny 
fidget 

That finds it very glum unless her wings 
begin to whir, 

Till the wayfarer 

Finds the net—and that’s the horrid end of 
her.—Wilfrid Thorley 





Smiling Betty 
You know we do not have to be 
So giant-big and tall, 
To make the world a happy place; 
It is not hard at all! 


For I can smile and you can smile, 
And then—a secret here! 

A lot of smiles will run around, 
And do their work of cheer. 


So we don’t have to wait, you know. 
Just hurry with a smile— 
First thing you know, a mile of smiles 
Will set a new world-style! 
—Alla M. Forster 





A Kindergarten Lesson 


I have four fingers on each hand— 
Two thumbs with them to go— 
And they can hold a fork or spoon, 

Tie strings, and bean-bags throw. 


Then, too, they pick up things that fall, 
Like grandpa’s cane and hat, 

And I am glad to have them do 
Small tasks for him like that. 


The teacher says we little folks 
Can help the world along; 
That all our kindly actions help 

To make it good and strong. 





—M. E. N. Hatheway 


EUROPEAN TOUR 
70 days $865 


Sail June 21 In America Sept. I 


First class on steamers used. 
Visit seven countries: includes three days’ 


auto tour through French Alps. 
Special attention to ladies alone. 


Tour in Spain $225 extra (19 days) 


Fourteenth Tour Conducted by 


MARY E. FITZGERALD 
1376 Greenleaf Avenue, Chicago, III, 





Over 100 normal, high 


Free Tuition by Mail school, collegiate and busi- 


ness courses thoroughly taught by mail. “500 Free Tuition 
Scholarships” to be granted to first applicants. Apply 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE ROGERS, OHIO 

















Teachers—let me give you a regular 
30c size tube of Kondon’s— wi" 
















We want school teachers to 
know and value Kondon's and 
to advise this health 
their boys andgirls. 

ersaccepted this offer last season 


Keep nose and head clear with 
Kondon's. It prevents infec- 
tion, colds and catarrh. Just as 
important as cleaning the teeth. 


habit to 
100 teach- 



















Send the names of 20 or more 
/ parents of your pupils. We will 


send you, not asample, buta reg- 
ular size 30c tube of Kondon’s. 





Clip this ad. Mail it at once 
with the 20 or more names and 
addresses to Kondon Mfg. Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











‘Education plus 
Recreation’ 


is an illustrated booklet describing un- 
usual opportunities to make your study 
this summer both profitable and enjoy- 
able by combining needed summer recrea- 
tion with work leading to degrees. 


n SUMMER 
s Gd = SESSION 


Earn Promotional Credits on the 


COOL WOODED SHORE 
OF LAKE MICHIGAN 


Boating, bathing, tennis, gymnasium facilities, 
concerts, recitals, lectures, dramatic performances 
and many other forms of wholesome recreation 
right on the campus. Organized excursions to lead- 
ing industrial, financial and art centers of Chicago. 


The Summer Session includes The Graduate 
School, The College of Liberal Arts, School of Com- 
merce, School of Education, School of Journalism, 
Law School, School of Music, School of Speech. 


Professional courses offered in the School of 

Education include: 

Principles and Methods of High School Curriculum 
Teaching : Educational Measurements 

Schoo] Administration Educational Psychology 

Principles of Secondary Contemporary European 
Education Education (travel course) 
The other schools offer a wide choice of subjects. 
Faculty includes Public School men of achievement 4 

Summer Session Opens June 23, 1924 = 


Address WALTER Ditt Scorr, President 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY / 


403 University Hall . EVANSTON, ILL. 


« ee ee ee 
Sf. —— a 












» BOOKLET REQUEST 


send me of the 
ened "yer & copy 1 detailed Mos 
SESSION — both educational gt = 
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WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
Three year course. Registered by the State of IHinois 


allowance each month. For further information write 
Supt. Nursing School, 2448 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Ill 













f 1 The MARCON-SLOPER 
rx DUPLICATOR 
You can make 100 copies of your 


own or typewritten letters. 
notices, lessons, ate ta ten min- 


1244, $3.50. Fall 


Composition, 80c Ib. 

Circular Sample of Work, and 
Offer to Ministers and Teachers. Also sent C.O. 
tisfaction Guaranteed and ALL MAIL CHARGES PRE- 


tes, quickly and ly. Prin 
urface 5x7, $1; 614x10, $2; 100 
rections, ink 







PAD BY US. 
£. FISHER COMPANY, 113 Amsterdam Ave., N.Y 


Spencerian 








School Pens 


THE HARD USE given pens in 
schoolroom work proves Spencerian 
Steel Pens are best every time. They 
outwear any two ordinary pens. For 
over half a century Spencerian Steel 
Pens have been the standard among 
the better schools. 

Twelve school pens — three of each 
number — and our handwriting booklet 
by mail on receipt of ten cents. Please 
mention this publication. 


Spencerian Pen Company 
349 Broadway New York 


No. 1—College, fine point ; double elastic. . 
No. 2—Counting House, excellent for bookkeeping. 
No. &—School, fine point ; semi-e'astic. — ; 

No. 47—I ntermediate, medium point; stiff action. 










KEEP 
YOUR 
YOUTH! 


Gray Hair Banished 
SAPELY-INSTANTANEOUSLY—POREVER 


RADIANT, youthful hair can be yours forever. Why 
ut up with the handicap of gray, streaked or faded 

pair? Now there is no need to hesitate. 

A new Scientific Discovery. First and Only one ap- 
roved by 16 Professors of leading Medical Colleges and 
niversities and by New York City Board of Health. 

Ingredients Printed on Package. 


»* 


Taus qs 


Instantaneous Hair Color Restorer 


Recolors and gives a soft, silky lustre. Defies detec- 
tion. So quick, so harmless and easy to apply that in 

our own room in 20 minutes you can restore your 
to its natural loveliness or to any desired shade. 
SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: Acomplete $3.00 out- 
fit for only $1.00—enough for two complete treatments. 
Send $1.00 now, stating color desired, or enclose lock 
of hair. Write for booklet on preservation of hair. 


EMPRESS CO., Dept. T, 828 8th Ave., N.Y. 








The Caryatides 


Mr. H. G. Wells, writing in the American 
Magazine, says that the amazing thing is that 
anyone learns anything in the indescribably 
shabby places called American rural schools. 
He characterizes the teachers as “The Carya- 
tides of our social fabric,” and he says that they 
are doomed to perpetual toil and poverty. 
He is discussing “‘What everyone should learn 
at school.” He says that “if we are really to 
discuss what everyone should learn at school, 
we must presuppose a community with suffici- 
ent self-respect to have its schools properly 
equipped and its teachers properly trained and 
treated and paid, even if it has to go short of 
millionaires to manage it. Turning his atten- 
tion, especially, to rural schools, he says, 
“Come and see what America can do in the 
way of a people’s school.” 


And when it comes to the rural schools of 
America there can be little doubt that they 
are cheaper and meaner by far than the equiva- 
lent British schools. There are more auto- 
mobiles per head of population in America 
than in any country in the world, but the dear 
little old cheap one-roomed red schoolhouse, 


and its immature and undertrained cheap* 


teachers have still hardly moved forward from 
the stage of the one-horse shay. The Ameri- 
can buys his boots and candy in a palace from 
a millionaire, and he gets his education in a 
shanty from a needy young woman. He cer- 
tainly gets the best boots and candy in the 
world. And, poor as his general education is, 
it is better than he deserves. 

What Mr. Wells calls “the essential business 
of a school” is to show the young citizen the 
great task and adventure of humanity, the 
steady accumulation of knowledge and power 
in which it is his or her destiny to play a more 
or less honorable role. He believes that, the 
deeper spiritual significances may be left to the 
child’s religious teacher, but the practical 
realization of the fact that life is not to be lived 
well or happy if a selfish or narrow personal 
adventure must be the work of the school. 
Summarizing, Mr. Wells sets forth what he 
believes schooling should give in an English 
speaking community as follows: 


A full and satisfactory knowledge and com- 
mand of English so as to be able to talk it and 
write it clearly and well. 

An elementary knowledge of Latin and some 
slight knowledge of Greek to assist the appreci- 
ation of English. 

A fair “foreigner’s knowledge” of any two 
of these languages: German, Spanish, French, 
Italian, Russian, or, where local conditions 
render it practicable and preferable Arabic, 
Japanese, Chinese, Turkish, Irish, Czech, 
Finnish, or, indeed, any other living language. 

A good general knowledge of the known 
history of the Universe. 

A knowledge of the national history and 
political order in relation to the history of the 
world. 

A fair all-round knowledge of geography, of 
the world as it is. 

A,sound knowledge of the general principles 
and methods of physical and chemical science. 

A sound knowledge of the general ideas of 
biological science, of physiology with especial 
relation to health, and of psychology with es- 
pecial relation to conduct, to the control and 
mitigation of moods and impulses and the 
difficulties of human co-operation. 

And in addition the young citizen should 
have learned in workshop, gymnasium, playing 
field, debating society, theatre, and elsewhere, 
to use hand, brain, and body, nimbly and effec- 
tively, and to co-operate freely and willingly 
with his fellows. 


Mr. Wells says that all that he has set forth 
in the foregoing summary could be done “for 
any child in the world, not congenitally de- 
fective.”” Hesays that it is not done, “because 
we have preferred to spend our lives and en- 
ergies and resources in international and 
business rivalries, wars, and similar costly 
luxuries.’”’—A merican Educational Digest. 








DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 


MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 


Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 
PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 


Luther O. Draper 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS How to Stage them, Dialogs, Recitations, Drills, 
Speakers, Monologues, Folk Dances, Operettas, 
Pageants, Musical Readings, Finger Plays,Motion & Pantomine 
Songs, Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Special Entertainments for 
all Holidays, Minstrel Shows, 
HandBooks, Make-Up-Goods, 
etc. For all ages and occasions 
ge catalog Free. 
T. S. DENISON & CO, 


623 So. Wabash, Dept. 57 
cuicaco >” 











New Minstrel Shows, 
Musical Comedies, and Re- 
vues, suitable for high school 
and college presentation. 

















CLASS Emblems and Rings of Bret De. 
scription. Twocatalogues FREB 
PINS fortheasking. Pin shown here witb 
any letters, numerals, or colors. 
Silver or Gold Plate, 50c each or $5 per dos. 


Usies Emblem Ce., Dept 6 Valley Trast Bidg., Palmyra, Pa. 


TEACH BOYS AND GIRLS TO SAVE 


An opportunity for you to have this very suc- 
cessful school savings system in your own school 
room. A package, eqatatatng directions and sup- 
plies for a room sufficient for from 1 to 2 years now 
on sale. Order to-day or write for free booklet. 


Duplicate Punch School Savings System, - Lynn, Mass. 








teaches children the 
value of always using 
good tools 


Over 2000 Public Schools alone use 
GLUEY exclusively 
Send 10 cents for Big, Handy Tube 
THE COMMERCIAL PASTE CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Address Dept. 104 please 











Home Geography 


Tested in the Study by Educational 
Experts. Tested in the classes of 
more than 20,000 Schools. Home 
Geography has steadily risen in pop- 
ularity. 


Educational Publishing Co. 
Boston New York Chicago 
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Work for the March 
Wind 
Katharine Van Zandt, New Jersey 


Mr. March Wind has much work to do and 
is so jolly with it all. 


March 


“Of all the months of all the year 
I like old March the best; 
He’s such a jolly gentleman, 
He takes no time to rest. 


“‘He puffs and blows and takes my kite 
And carries it up high, 
Until it seems a tiny bird 
Far in the deep blue sky. 


““°Tis true he sometimes takes my hat 
And carries it away. 
But I don’t care at all for that, 
It’s only done in play.” 


He 












fo COOKS 


ours S390? 


Complete Series of Spring and Summer 
Tours—Escorted or Independent. 

Popular Tours Series—Fares ranging 
from $395 up. Liberal choice of routes. 


Annual Summer Cruise 
Around the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


by splendid new Cunard-Anchor Liner, 
TUSCANIA— July 3 to September 2. 
Superb Itinerary—Moderate Fares. 


THOS. COOK & SON 








585 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 245 Broadway 


= ALASKA stn: ow. 


July 21. Also tours to Yellowstone Glacier, 

Quebec, New York and Canadian Rockies. 
The Powers Tours} *** 2 Salle Pereet 

Sailing from Montreal, 

June 20, June 27, and uly 


EUROPE 4, visiting England, - 
land, Belgium, The Rhine, Switzerland, $7 4 5 


taly (including Naples), Monaco, 

(Riviera) and France. Send for folder. 

MENTOR TOU RS 732 Monadnock Block 

CHICAGO 
THE HOME MACAZINE 

“THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER” $1.00 a year; 10c. a copy 
Prizes every month. Representatives wanted every- 

where. Territory going fast! Great money maker 


50% Commission. Girls going wild over fine Premiums. 
Send 10 cents for copy, and details of How to Earn Money 


The HOME Magazine Nashville, Tenn. 


LEARN MODERN METHOD 


by correspondence. Thorough training in 
(1) Howto Teach Primary Grades; and 
(2) How to Use the Project Method. 
Catalogue 
NELLIE COOPER Johnson City, Tenn. 
“Specialist in Training Primary Teachers”’ 


CLASS RINGS &PINS 
Largest Catalog Issued— FREE 

Samples loaned class offi- 

cers. Frices 9.90 to $8.00 


ky SS 
ciety, club e: 
or l. Special ion 








this summer—but make 
reservations now. 3 




















made on request. 


METAL ARTS CO.,Inc., 7778 South Ave., Rochester, &. ¥ 





The children like this best of all the little 
verses which we learn month by month. So 
we make pictures of the things he does. 

One day we saw from our windows Old 
March Wind blowing the clothes on a line in 
a back-yard. We thought we would try to 
show what he was doing. We fastened two 
poles in the moist sand of our sand-table and 
tied a line across. 

Then we folded papers of white and colors, 
fr2e-cutting the clothes from the doubled paper, 
so that they would hang over the line. 

For individual work posts were cut from 
brown paper, pasted on a large sheet of heavy 
paper, then, with needle and zephyr, we sewed 
through the paper and tied the zephyr around 
the poles. When we cut the doubled papers 
into all kinds of clothes, and hung them over 
the lines, we found the heavy papers would 
stand up on the kindergarten table, balanced 
by the weight of the clothes. 

For kites we used bright-colored papers, 
8x8, two strips of oak tag—one, 11 inches 
long and the other 6% inches. These the 
children pointed at both ends, and pasted on 
the paper, after folding the kite fold. 

Now, with string and small strips of muslin, 
we made a tail. After fastening on the cord, 
we all went to the playground and had a merry 
time flying kites. They were light cnough for 
the wind to get under and keep them up to the 
length of the cord, which was necessarily short 
to keep from tangling. 

Little barns from the sixteen squares were 
made, that we might have Mr. March Wind 
turn the weather vanes. Cut on heavy lines, 
paste middle square of edge over the other 
middle square and the corner squares half-way 
over, making the barn even at the bottom. 
Then cut double doors in one side. 

Weather-vanes of a variety of original de- 
signs surmounted these barns. Some had 
arrows, others fish, cocks, trains, etc. We 
used a peas stick for the pole, then two strips 
of oak tag, folding down each little end on 
which to paste the letters, N, E, S, W, and 
slipped them over the pole. 

We kept Mr. Wind busy through the blustery 
month of March. 

The simple fold of the diagonal makes a good 
sail-boat. Use one-half for the big sail, the 
other half fold again to get the hull of the boat 
and the corner for a small sail. Cut and 
mount on larger paper. It is well to use coated 
paper, then turn the white side up for the sails. 

Windmills and flag-poles were modeled from 
clay, while still moist, putting a tiny paper or 
silk flag in the flag-pole, and a one-inch peas 
stick in windmill. This will hold two long 
strips of oak-tag for the arms. Then model 
with the thumb a hole for the door. 





Problems in Rural Education 


Dr. L. A. Sharp, Director of Co-operative 
Extension Service of Western Colorado, 
University of Colorado, State Teachers College, 
Western State Teachers College, has written 
a book of “Problems in Rural Education.” 

There is a good bibliography of seventy odd 
titles, besides a page list of Bulletins from the 
United States Bureau of Education. Each 
problem is given upon a single perforated 
sheet, punched for binding in a loose-leaf note- 
book. Following each problem are a few 
suggestive questions with blank space for 
brief data or answers. At the bottom of the 
page are two or three reading references bearing 
on the particular problem. The problems 
range from 1—Tardiness, to 81—The County 
School Fair, and include as large and adequate 
a variety as could well be contained in a book 
of this size. 

Dr. Sharp has done a clean-cut practical 
piece of work which will be stimulating and 
valuable to teachers, supervisors and adminis- 
trators of rural schools. He is particularly 
happy in the brevity and suggestiveness of his 
directions and questions. 

Published by Boulder, Colorado, University 
Extension Division. Price, 75 cents. 
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Sterno 
—— 


» 


FOR HOME — FOR SCHOOL 


Just what you need for quickly prepar- 
ing meals at home or at school. ake 
regular meals, heat water, soup, curling irons, 
flat irons, wash clothing, make candy—thousands 
of uses. Instant heat, no smoke or smell. Stove 
folds flat, weighs eight ounces. 

SEND THIS AD and 25c to the Sterno Corp., 9 East 

87th St., New York City, Dept. 96, and we will send you 

this Stove, can of Sterno and Handy Extinguisher, 
prepaid, 


Sterno 


Canned Heat 
For Winter Use. 


SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS the best we can buy 
are found listed in our “Help-U-Catalog” of Plays, Drills, 
Songs, Recitations, Minstrel Material and Special Day 


Programs. 
“The House That Helps” 
THE ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE 
Franklin, Ohio - also - 944 So. Logan St., Denver, Colorado 


















FOR SCHOOL EXHIBITI°N 
Drawings and all kinds of student work 
easily displayed by using 
Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads — Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hanger 


“The Hanger with the Twist” 
Will not injure articles or walls 


Sold Everywhere 
10c pkts. In Canada, 15c. 
~ OORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila.,Pa. 


HAVE YOU A COPY? 


HE 1923-1924 issue of the 
“Practical” Catalog should 
a be on the desk of every super- 
| intendent and teacher inter- 
















ested in school supplies and 
art materials of merit. In 
dealing with this nationally 
known house you are at all 
times assured of absolute 
satisfaction. 


Write TO-DAY to our CHICAGO OFFICE for a free 
Catalogue. Address Dept. P. E. 


Practical Drawing Compary 


Chicago Zi 





-*e80xn 1143 °° 


Dallas Texas. 











PUBLIC SCHOOL 
MUSIC 


Complete Course from Kindergarten 


Through High School 
By FRANCES E. CLARK 
Send for sample lessons and list showing success 
of teachers completing this Course given only 
through the 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
CONSERVATORY 
Public School Music Dept. P. E. 
702 EAST 4ist STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Diplomas and B. M. Degree awarded! 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION DIRECTORY 
of LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


An honest, painstaking, efficient Teachers’ Agency is a very 
serviceable institution for school boards and teachers. The 


right teacher in the right position means the highest success 
for both teacher and pupil $$ 33 














Ability to earn is saleable. List your services with an Agency. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 

Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 

Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager, 
GS Beacon Street, Boston. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. REGISTER NOW 





Telephone Connection 











Products need salesmen — Teachers sell services through Teachers’ Agencies. 
of Boston 


me TEAGHERS? EXCHANG 120 Boylston St. 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS 


Graduates 





Write us your qualifications and ask for our free literature. 


Fine positions for CO-OPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS'N 
you now. Address MARION, INDIANA 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Willard W. Andrews, Pres., F. Wayland Bailey, Sec’y, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


FREE RECISTRATION 











45th year. First class equipment. Operates locally and nationally. 
Direct calls from school officers. Direct recommendations. Well 
prepared teachers in great demand. 205 D 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 








Every Agency can help you earn more and learn more. 
70 Fifth Avenue, 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7.0 four 


ds college and normal gontenem, specialists, amd other teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools in all parts of the country 
schools Wm. O. PRATT, Manager 


parents about 
THE YATES-FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


“Te my experience, this is the best teachers’ agency in the United States.” 
—W. D. Watprr, Principal High School, Streator, Ill. 


Write — 





Western Office: 
911-12 Broadway Bidg.. Portland, Ore. 


PAUL YATES 
620 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Agencies guide and stimulate to better teaching. 


TEACHERS WE PLACE YOU 


Free Registration —Unexcelled Service 
OP ae 

ROCKY MT TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


410 U.S.NarT. BANK BLoG DeNvEeR,. COLO 
Wm. Rurrer, Ph. D. 











IN THE BETTER 
POSITIONS 
Attention: The Home Office, Denver, registers 
from east of Colorado only graduates from at 
least a two year course above high school. 


Branch Offices: 
Portland, Ore. N. W. Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Lumber Exchange 
Kansas City, Mo. Rialto Blde. 





















, Manager 











TEACHERS’ AGENCY 5 mcrae 
at — de- 

7 mand at ighest 

25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago s#larics. Our clicnts 

pay best salaries. 





If you want promotion send for booklet, 


39th Year Business.” 
Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Bldg.. Denver; Peyton Bidg.. Spokane 


“Teaching as a 





Continued on pages 201 and 202 





Some Impressions 


After an experience of over forty years as a 
Victorian State school teacher, and although 
retired from the service, itis not to be wondered 
at that I was only too ready to seize the oppor- 
tunity which a recent trip to England and 
America afforded me of learning something 
about educational development in these lands. 
For this purpose I studied curricula, visited 
many schools, consulted heads of departments, 
inspectors and teachers, and saw classes at 
work. My main object, I must frankly state, 
was to discover the position of music in the 
schools, the standard attained by the pupils, 
and the methods by which it is taught. For 
many years I have contended that music is an 
important subject, and should be regarded 
as an integral and vital part of our educational 
scheme. After a special study of the work be- 
ing done in American and English schools, I 
have not the slightest hesitation in affirming 
that Australia, in regard to school music, is 
very much behind both America and England. 
Until our education departments place music 
in its right position as an educational subject, 
and insist on a standard of efficiency equal to 
that, say, in drawing, our schools cannot be 
regarded as up-to-date, and must continue to 
lag behind those of the older countries men- 
tioned. 

In reference to education generally, I found 
that subjects and methods were much under 
discussion, and experiments were being made in 
many parts of the country. Indeed, one may 
say that nearly everything educational is still 
in the melting pot. Perhaps it is just as well 
that this should be so; the system that is 
suitable for this age may not be suitable for 
that which is coming. 

In the so-called “‘good old days,” there was 
a certain definiteness and fixity about the 
“three R’s,” whilst the pedagogues of the time 
were as rigid and inflexible as steel. For in- 
stance, my first introduction to English gram- 
mar remains with me to this day. The Irish 
national grammar was placed in my hands, 
and for my first lesson a portion at the 
beginning was selected to be committed to 
memory: 


“Mankind communicate their thoughts in 
spoken and written language. Grammar is 
divided into four parts, w2z., orthography, 
etymology, syntax, and prosody,’ > and so on. 
When I could repeat the task from memory 
I was commended by the master as being 


perfect in that part of my grammatical 
knowledge. 

Oh, memory! Oh, memory! It was mere 
words, words, sounds—signifying nothing! 


But all that is changed in these times. The 
children of to-day have educational advantages 
never dreamed of one hundred years ago; yea, 
the children of to-day have advantages over 
those of twenty years ago! And it is safe to 
say that those in the future will be still more 
highly privileged. Industrial and commercial 
development and progress in modern science 
will demand that education should take its 
place in the forward march. I notice that 
articles commending the Dalton plan have 
appeared in the columns of The Program. It 
is being tried in some schools in England. 
Many teachers favor the Charlotte Mason 
system, and one head mistress of a village 
school where it was in operation told me she 
considered it excellent for small schools. It 
has a firm and consistent supporter in Mr. W. 
H. Household, M.A., Director of Education 
for the County of Gloucester. This gentleman 
has contributed articles to various papers and 
magazines describing the scheme, and I would 
refer my readers to one which appeared in 
either the February or March number of 
The Nineteenth Century and After, and also to 
another which appeared in the April number 
of The Hibbert Journal, for information re- 
garding it. It is being tried in many schools 


in the County of Gloucester, and with very 
good results. 

In America the various States are divided 
into school districts, each district having its 
For example, 


own educational board. San 
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Francisco forms one school district with its 
local authority, superintendent of education, 
inspectors and school board. Across the water 
at Oakland, and not far away, there is another 
school district with its own local governing 
body. The curricula for these respective 
districts may, and I believe do, differ according 
to the views of the local governing bodies con- 
cerned. That at Oakland in some respects 
is said to be better than that of San Francisco. 
A comparison of the curricula for the various 
cities, towns and country districts respectively 
would reveal how adaptable such a system can 
be made to meet the requirements of the people 
and districts to which it is applied. 

I found that in England head masters have 
full liberty, within certain limits, to choose 
whatever subjects they consider most suitable 
for their respective schools, subject, of course, 
to the anproval of the inspector. 

In the matter of equipment, the American 
schools stand alone. Money for educational 
purposes seems to be abundant everywhere. 
All books and materials are supplied free to 
the pupils, in high schools as well as in ele- 
mentary schools. It is rare to find any large 
school without its Steinway Grand. Ina high 
school I counted no less than three of them! 
Many high schools have fine auditoriums, with 
all the necessary equipment of a modern 
theatre and capable of seating from 1000 to 
1800 people. In all schools there is a piano— 
generally a good one—also a gramophone with 
selected records for teaching purposes. The 
matters of wall decorations, science apparatus, 
and general equipment leaves little, if anything, 
to\be desired. If money is needed for a new 
school, or for improvements, or for apparatus, 
resort is to be had to what is called a “drive,” 
and such is the attitude of Americans towards 
education that appeals are never made in vain. 
Teachers’ salaries are much higher in America 
than in Australia. No teacher, for example, 
in New York receives less than £300 a year, 
whilst many heads of schools get over £1000 
per annum. It may be urged that the cost 
of living in the States makes higher salaries 
necessary. Thatisnotso. The cost of living 
in America is very little higher than that in 
Australia. Many teachers in America own a 
motor Car. 

I have not found on the staffs of any schools 
I visited, either in England or America, or even 
in West Australia, what are known here as 
juniorteachers. Is Victoria the last home of the 
cable tram and the junior teacher, because it 
is only in this country that I have come across 
these ancient relics? —J. McLeod, in The Pro- 
gram (Australia). 





Teachers Wanted! 
$95 to $250 Month 


All teachers should try the U. S. Government exam- 
inations constantly being held throughout the entire 
country. During the spring many permanent, life posi- 
tions paying $1200 to $3000 a year will be filled; these 
have short hours and annual vacations, with full pay. 
Write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. H236, 
Rochester, N. Y., for schediule showng U. S. Government 
positions obtainable and sample examination questions 


BEARE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
30 No. Michigan Ave, Chicago 


Many Good Teaching Positions Now Open 


In Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland and New York. Free Enrollment 


MODERN TEACHERS BUREAU 
1002 Market St., - - Philadelphia 














3000 Teachers Wanted. All kinds. 


Contracts waiting. National Teachers’ 
Agency, Inc., D. H. Cook, Mgr. Home 
office, Philadelphia. Branches: Pittsburgh, 
Syracuse, N.Y., Northampton, Mass. 
No fee till electeu 











TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


(Continued from page 200) 











THE PRESTIGE OF AGE 


Forty-one Years of Successful Service 


BREWER —— ENROLLMENT 
TEACHERS AGENCY Bullding wits 


THE ENERGY OF YOUOTH 


Going Stronger than Ever Before 
You will Appreciate our Individual, Personal Service 





We are the publishers of THE BREWER NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY—“the soul thing of 
its kind in print”—an authoritative listing of more than 6000 school executives together with invaluable date relative te 
salaries, number of teachers in system, number of students in the colleges, etc 














Sell your wares in the open market through Agencies. 
““A Teachers’ Agency 


SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE That Works" 


AT HOME and familiar with conditions in the SOUTHWEST, The Land of Sunshine and Opportunity, where 
COMPETENT TEACHERS ARE NEEDED, APPRECIATED and PAID. 
Enrollment FREE to trained teachers of Kindergarten and Primary Grades 


Write: R. W. CRIST, Manager, 117 West Copper Avenue, ALBUQUERQUE, New Mexieo 


SERVICE IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS AND SUPERINTENDENTS 


We maintain the largest teacher placement work in the United States under one man- 
agement (under the personal direction of Ernest E. Olp, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago). 


FISK TEACHERS ACENCY 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
Affiliated offices in principal cities. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS ACENCY Southern Building, Washington 
The Evanston (Ill.) office specializes in public school work, particularly the grades. 


EDUCATION SERVICE 1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York 
The Chicago office of Education Service; 19 S. La Salle St., is headquarters for various 
forms of service and for grade teachers. 








use it. 


IF YOU WANT A GOOD TEACHING POSITION: 
Rural, Grade or High School in any State West of the 
Mississippi River, wage us atonce. Not an agenc 


Teachers Information Bureau, °*°:,0°% Denver, Colorado 


Placement is a profession: 


Teachers Come West 


NEITHER ENROLLMENT FEE 
NOR COMMISSION CHARGED 











TEACHERS 





AGENCY 
FREE REGISTRATION JOINING ALL OFFICES 





CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 
fore April First 64 E.Van Buren St. Globe Bldg. 
ter i YORK KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Flatiron Bld " N.Y. Life Bldg. 
BALTIMOR COLUMBUS.0. 
211 N. Calvert St. We place 8E. Long St. 
PITTSBURG PA. Zeachers SPOKANE, WASH. 





5130 Jenkins Arcade Everywhere Cham. of Comm. Bldg. 


== WRITE ANY CLARK AGENCY FOR YOUR OPPORTUNITY 
A BETTER TEACHING POSITION 


in the next County, the next State or a thousand miles away may be yours by enrolling in the 
same Bureau the Best Employers there use when in need of teachers. Write TO-DAY for free 
copy of “STEPPING UPWARD.” Free enrollment. Strictly Professional Service. 


THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION 


437 GATES BUILDING - - KANSAS CITY, MO- 


BETTER POSITIONS! BETTER PAY! . 
Kindergarten, Crade and Junior High Schoo! Teachers {ind in our office a spirit of 


friendliness with the highest degree of business efficiency. Fromthe moment your blank reac hes our office youare g ve 
personal attention and every effort is made to place you satisfactorily. Free enrollment. Send for your blank to-day. 


EDUCATION SERVICE, 19 South LaSalle St., Chicago 

















(Continued on pace 202) 
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Time for Action 


PRIMARY EDUCATION DIRECTORY When mother calls “Bobbie!” sometimes I 
OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES Cant. steps 


(You know how it is when you’re spinning a 


: iain vires es top, 
The teachers’ agency is alegitimate and helpful institution. Or fn & game with the fellows next door; 
Some of the very best and very successful educators I hear her, but wait till she calls me some more.) 
in public schools, colleges and private schools have at whee the calle “Sibert!” seal enlck, then 
been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. I fly; 





I take all the short cuts, and hiper, O my! 
The way that she says it would hustle a worm. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCIES—Continued from page 201 eae eds nh ~ ie aanaaaarie 


firm!—Marjorie Dillon 


THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENGY ‘7-'%%=~ = 


Teachers’ Association Baby Caterpillar 
224 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. C. M. McDaniel, Manager A funny Baby Caterpillar 


William S. Aldrich, Agriculture and Engineering. Edna B. Wilder, Music. Had on a leaf his home, 


A general teachers’ agency, with Specialists in charge of departments. We invite correspondence and calls from He looked about and crawled around 
college and normal graduates, graduate students and experienced teachers in all lines of educational work. Send : 


for free registration blank. No annual dues. Choice positions filled every month of the year iri every section To see where he could roam. 

of the United States. Hung by his feet upon the leaf, 

And had a merry swing, 

Then rolled up for a tiny nap, 
TH EH. D. YAT ES TEAC H ERS’ BUREAU Into a little ring. 
728-30 Stahiman Buliding, Nashville, Tennessee 

We do not restrict ourselves to Southern territory, but place teachers in many He ate so many, many leaves, 
sections of the East, North and West. His clothes grew—O so tight! 

Then growing tired, he wished that he 

Could fly away some night 


CGCRADE TEACHERS WANTED Dear Mother Nature—you can’t guess!— 


, . p : Said he would have some wings! 
More grade openings than we can fill. The best schools our patrons. Free Registration. Send for blank TO-DAY. O how he laughed! but do you know?— 
METROPOLITAN BLDG. sre happen many things. 
CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU SAINT LOUIS, MO. TENGE ean ene 
Next he was taught the way to spin, 
LEA VE IT TO To make a hammock too, 
So he could swing from leaf to leaf, 


MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY And not go tumbling through. 


And listen close!—one morning, when 
































We have helped others. We will help you. National wide service. All kinds of Somes, 
Per - * Ay : ° He had some lovely gauzy wings! 
positions. Registration free. Write us your wants. We do the rest. Offices: And then he flew away 
3525 Benton Blvd. AND 315 Tabor Opera House ee a= Sener 
KANSAS CITY, MO. DENVER, COLORADO 
PERSONAL _ Jack Frost’s Pictures Getting Acquainted 
The vi _ When new folks moved across the street, 
A earance M v4 sseaneag ehill — My mother went to call; 
pp My panes, this chilly morn, She dressed up first in Sunday best— 
pee EPR. Jack Frost has etched, I know. r 


se Her hat and gloves and all. 
ever the key-note He drew these gulls in flight, nee . 


of success. Bow- The sea that glitters bright - Molly ; . ‘ 
legged &knock- : le ee My sister Molly does the same; 
a men and And cliffs all white with snow; I guess all women do. 
women, bot 4 They like to act polite and strange 
young and old, will These clouds tossed by the gale, y ih aaanies Be, 
be glad to hear 






























. P : ‘de : And wear things mostly new. 

that I have now This white-winged ship in sail 8 } 

many fos ney oon a pesnalypae — eine Us fellows never put on airs; 

<8 tale gyms, This ii rie eters i. ’ We get acquainted quick. 

cessfully straight- is ignthouse on the strand— Joe yelled to me, ‘‘Come over, kid!”’ 
en, Within a short time, bow-leggedness and knock-kneed All these Jack Frost has etched. I called “Hello!” to Dick 
legs, safely, quickly and permanently, without pain, op- —Janet Gargan 4 
eration or discomfort. Will not interfere with your daily ; , , ; 
work, being wornat night. My new “Lim Straitner, "1 When they moved in our neighborhood 
Model 18, U.S. Patent, is easy to adjust; its result wi od " ? And we were sla ing ball 
save you soon from further humiliation, and improve Tour Europe with Beale, In fiftee P ha ) Ww —_ ’ 
your personal appearance 100 per cent. whose 12 years of experience - uteen minutes, e don t care 

Write to-day for my free copyrighted physiological assures you maximum pleas- Bout clothes and such, at all. 
and anatomical book which tells you how to correct a Enjoy = —, and beauty of wd old world 
bow and knock-kneed legs without any obligation on o the very utmost very moment made to count. . — 2 
your part. Enclose a dime for postage. Most interesting places visted. Hundreds have been If grown-up folks would try it once 
M. TRILETY, SPECIALIST — the nae. = ea on our And get acquainted so, 
7 Aer : popular Summer Tour. $690. Jrite for literature " rd save; +f , e time— 
686L Ackerman Building, Binghamton, N. Y. on this and other tours. : “ety — pen he ahah time 
BEALE TOURS, 112 W. Adams St., Chicago nies Fy ee 
= if ‘ . ‘ < 











Cons 
SCHOOL PLAYS 


Women Teachers 
For Summer Work 





Would You Like to Travel All Summer Long — engaged in a work that capi- 
talizes your teaching experience and offers unusual financial returns ? 


One of the country’s old and well established business houses, with a nation-wide organization, will 
have openings for nearly 100 women teachers ths Spring and Summer. These positions are paying 


We furnish costumes 
wigs,etc. ofor all school 
lays and operas. 
Bhakesperian and his- 
torical —, our 
specialty years’ ex- 
perience. For informa- 
tion address 
Fritz Schoultz &Co. 


sew. uate Fireet 
Chicago, 


other teachers from 


$200 to $400 A MONTH 


Applicants must have had two years college or normal school training, three years of teaching experi- 
ence, and be between 25 and 40 years of age and in good health. Positions will be filled in the order 
applications are received, with preference to those of highest qualifications who can work longest. 
Give age, education and experience in your first letter. 


Address Dept P.N.5 S.J. GILFILLAN, Garland Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 
LLL DLL DL DDD DDD DD LD DL DDD DDL DD DL DODD OOO" 
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PROJECT LESSONS 
IN PRIMARY GRADES 


Excellent Material for Interest- 
ing Project Lessons may be 
obtained from 


THE TEACHER’S ROBINSON 
CRUSOE 


By SAMUEL ALLISON, Price, 60 cents 


The story rewritten, modernized and 
adapted, with additional incidents for 
use in the later Primary Grades as a 
center, and material for Oral and Writ- 
ten Language, Nature Study, Social and 
Industrial History, Ethics, Drawing 
and the Manual Arts. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE FOR 
YOUNGEST READERS 


Large type. Price, 60 cents 


GODOLPHIN’S ROBINSON CRU- 
SOE FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


Price, 60 cents 


The greatest of English Classics for 
children, as many claim, has absorbed 
the attention of generations of boys and 
girls while they riveted their eyes upon 
the succession of projects and needs of 
this castaway upon his desert island. 


For further material, get children’s 
Books on Indian Life 


HOPI, THE CLIFF DWELLER 
Illustrated. Price, 60 cents 


Hopi is a dear little Indian boy of 
the Cliff Dweller type. He is featured 
here by story and picture from the 
papoose stage to the larger, brawny 
adventurous lad, who in course of 
training falls into prison and marvel- 
ously escapes at last. 


STORIES OF THE RED 
CHILDREN 


Large type. Price, 60 cents 


Indian legends, vivid with the poetic 
and romantic life of red men. These 
interesting myths of the wind, lightning, 
stars, the seasons, and the varied 
phenomena of nature, are woven into 
stories that harmlessly feed the young 
imagination. 


THE STORY OF HIAWATHA 


Price, 60 cents 


Abridged, simplified, and specially 
arranged for young readers. It is 
particularly happy in its combination 
of prose narrative and the original 


poem. 
Educational Publishing Co. 


234 Boylston St. 221 FourthAv. 2457 Prairie Av. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 





Wireless 


Was it through you, 
That the robin knew 
That winter had gone and the skies were blue? 
Did the crocus know 
From you in the snow 
That = breezes of springtime soon would 
blow? 


Do the violets catch 
At some swift dispatch, 
When they pull so gently at April’s latch? 
Do you tell the rose, 
It is time to close 
Her perfumed tents ere the summer goes? 


Does October hark 
In the forest dark 
For your signal to kindle his flaming spark? 
And is it so 
That the wild geese know 
That winter is near and ’tis time to go? 


O wonder thing 
That on noiseless wing 
Sweeps round the earth such word to bring! 
Spirit of air, 
Still higher fare, 
And thanks to a greater Spirit, bear! 
—Pauline Frances Camp, in The 
Monthly 


Edison 





The Influence of the Content of 
our School Readers 


Reading is a subject that is taught in the 
first four or five years of all our elementary 
schools. Many schools continue to teach it 
even up through the seventh and eighth grades. 
Concerning the influence of our histories, 
arithmetics and some other subjects, we seem 
to have developed a few somewhat definite 
ideas, but concerning the influence that our 
readers are supposed to have, no one seems to 
think that they should do anything except 
provide a few fairy stories for the imagination, 
and perhaps give some training in reading. 
A few texts give selections from the classics. 

The purpose of our schools should be to 
train the pupils for citizenship, and certainly 
a good citizen should have a proper apprecia- 
tion of self, a proper attitude toward life, and 
a good understanding of the processes of social 
and political evolution. 


In the first place, too many of the stories 
that a child, say, in the third grade, reads are 
untrue. Some pupils in this grade may like 
and profit by these stories, but the time must 
come when the child will be disillusioned. 
Besides, many children who are just the aver- 
age age chronologically to be in the third grade 
may be ten or eleven years old mentally, and 
may be bored by stories that seem to them to 
be entirely impossible. 

The content of the readers is made up 
largely, especially in the first three grades, 
of ideas that are untrue to life. These ideas 
have to be unlearned later in the school of 
experience. 


Boys or men rise suddenly to fame, with 
little or no effort on their part. In the stories 
boys of ten or twelve do things that are im- 
possible for the reader to do, and out of such 
material may easily grow a feeling of self- 
depreciation, or excessive daydreaming. 


Much of the material also is about things 
that are “faraway.” Inoneof the much-used 
third readers is a story about some shepherds. 
They lived in a country “far away,” and some 
merchants came from a “far away” city to 
buy wool. Why all these “far away” ideas? 
Does this not tend to daydreaming, and a lack 
of the proper appreciation of the environment 
of the child? Children are always interested 
in local matters, and would enjoy reading 
about: things that happened in their own 
county, town or city. 


Our readers are full of material that tends to 
give the cataclysmic concept of life. Great 
things happen over-night, a great beast sud- 


denly breaks forth, the fairies suddenly come 
and bring relief or wreak vengeance. 

This cataclysmic concept is encouraged by 
the way history is taught, and by the study of 
some courses in high school and college. Pupils 
study about a revolution sweeping a country, 
a new government being set up, and so on, 
without properly understanding the fact that 
long years of gradual development preceded 
the revolution and that the setting up of a new 
government meant worry, anxiety and the con- 
sumption of a tremendous amount of time and 
energy. Vergil’s Eneid and ancient mythol- 
ogy are full of this idea of suddenness, and 
unnatural way of beinging things to pass. 
It is no wonder that the products of our 
schools are often referred to as “impatient 
youths,” and that they become discouraged 
if they cannot reform a city over-night, or 
change the political complexion of a state in 
a day.—R. P. Carroll, in School and Society. 























Every teacher 
needs the Dennison 
School Catalogue 


HIS twelve-page free booklet 

describes the uses of Dennison 
products in the schoolroom— 
enough subjects to cover every age 
from kindergarten to college. 


Staple items are always neces- 
sary — tags, labels, index tabs, 
gummed reinforcements and glue. 
Of just as much importance to the 
teacher are the products for occu- 
pational work. Crepe paper, with 
its many decorated patterns, is 
ideal for posters. 


Sealing wax craft is something 
that many teachers are using. It is 
easy to learn and easy to teach. 
The same story is true of weaving 
with crepe paper rope. 


Your stationer or department 
store may have this free book. They 
surely have the Dennison handy 
products. Better send for the book- 
let by clipping the attached coupon. 
Just fill in your name and address. 
Write today. 





pS ee 


DENNISON MFG. CO., Dept. 19 
Framingham, Mass. 


Please send me a free copy of your School 
Catalogue at once. 


Name 





Address 























A new rotating builder on wood for the teaching of reading and sentence building 


STORY BUILDING WITH BLOCKS 


8275 Thirty-two wooden blocks, one inch square, printed six sides with words and letters of the alphabet, one 


word or one letter on each surface of each block; and two half blocks bearing punctuation marks. 


The vocab- 


ulary totals 150 of the simplest words used in teaching reading, includes every part of speech and makes use of 


every letter in ‘the alphabet. 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL CIRCULAR 


SILENT READING SEAT WORK 


Each set contains six of the best known 





BRADLEY’S DRILL CARDS 
FOR NUMBER WORK 





stories and tales in general use in lower 
educational circles. Each story is repre- 
sented by black silhouette illustrations 





Here is the Little Red Hen. 


printed upon tough manila stock together 
with three simple sentences applicable to 





ittle Red Hen saig 
beer 


the illustrations. Each story is packed 
complete in an envelope and the six en- 








velopes are in durable box. 
8295 SETI. 8296 SET II. 








Price, each set, $0.30 


8268 This set contains forty-five different 
combinations in addition, subtraction and 
multiplication. The examples are graded 
from the simple combinations such as one 
and one to the more difficult problems. 
They are designed for rapid drill work in 
the simple processes of numbers. Printed 
in large black numbers on durable tag stock. 
In substantial box. 

Price, per box, $0.40 


SELF-VERIFYING SEAT WORK 





cards 17 x 2$ with one of the lower corners cut out. 






8033 Combinations of numbers 1-6 for first year 
work. Price, per box, $0.25 
8034 Combinations of numbers 1-10 for first half of 
second year. Price, per box, $0.35 


| dog | dog 

BRADLEY’S CUT-TO-SHAPE LETTERS 
8274 An assortment of cut-out letters, one inch high, made of heavy blue coated stock. With 
this builder words are formed with actual letters, giving the child a true impression of the structural 
design of each letter. They are also adapted to sign making and may be used as patterns for 
first steps in hand lettering. Price, per box, $0.25 


ECONOMO WORD BUILDER NO. 1 ECONOMO NUMBER BUILDER NO. 1 


8271. A large type word builder. Printed on high-grade 8281. A number builder, printed on heavy manila tag 
tag stock of good wearing quality. The box is made es- stock, with large numerals in bold type. It contains a 
pecially strong to withstand the constant handling and large quantity of numerals from 1 to 0 and supply of 
hard usage to which the “builder” box is subjected. mathematical denominations. Put up in box made es- 
Contains a large quantity of unusually large size tablets, pecially strong so that it will withstand constant handling. 
making it especially adapted for the use of beginners. 
Price, per box, $0.25 


8035 











Price, per box, $0.25 


From a combination of four blocks over two hundred variations are possible. 
Price, per box, $0.60 

















A unique method of word building and number matching. Each set consists of a series of 
Each card has its individual complementary 
cut-out corner piece, so that none but the correct pieces can be fitted together properly. 
sequently the work is self-verifying and needs no correcting on the part of the teacher. 


Con- 


Pictorial Word Building, Ist and 2nd year. 


Price, per box, $0.25 


8036 Word Matching for beginners in reading. 


Price, per box, $0.25 





EXACT SIZE 





MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY_~ - - 


Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta 
Chicago: THOMAS CHARLES CO., Agents 


San Francisco 


Kansas City: HOOVER BROS., 


Springfield, Mass. 


Agents 











